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There are two Eastern ques- 
tions: the Far Eastern 
question, which concerns 
the relation of the Western world ‘to 
Japan, China, India, and the Far East 
generally ; and the Near Eastern ques- 
tion, which has perplexed Europe for near- 
ly two generations. This latter Eastern 
question had its origin in the fact that 
Turkey has large European possessions, 
and that three or four Great Powers covet 
various parts of these possessions, _ Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Austria have long had 
their hearts set on acquiring different 
parts of this Turkish’ territory; but 
the Powers have been so jealous of one 
another that the weakness of Turkey 
has been in a sense the preservation of 
the integrity of her territory. The “ Bal- 
kan situation” is a subdivision of the 
Eastern question, and relates to the 
small group of countries geographically 
connected with the Balkan Mountains. 
At the close of the Russo-Turkish war 
in 1878 the Russian suecess alarmed 
Great Britain and Austria-Hungary, 
whose interests in the Balkan States and 
the Mediterranean were important, and 
a European Congress was called to re- 
vise the Treaty of San Stefano, which 
Russia had already made with Turkey. 
The meetings were held in Berlin, in 
Bismarck’s residence and under his pres- 
idency ; and Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, 
and Turkey were represented, with 
delegates from Greece, Rumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro. The treaty finally 
agreed upon provided that the status of 
the Turkish Empire was to be decided by 
the Powers jointly, not by any one of 
them; Rumania, Servia, and Monte- 
negro were made into independent prin- 
cipalities ; Bulgaria and the autonomous 
Eastern Rumelia were subtracted from 
Turkish territory ; Bulgaria was granted 
autonomy and guarantees against Turk- 
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ish oppression—and. the overlordship of 
Turkey has been chiefly a matter of 
Eastern Rumelia was made a 
Turkish province, to “be ruled by a 
Christian Governor—a situation it re- 
fused to accept, and speedily united 
itself with Bulgaria ; Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were placed under the overlord- 
ship of Turkey, but under the adminis- 
tration of Austria-Hungary ; Cyprus was 
put in the possession of Great Britain 
to be held as a guarantee for Turkey 
against further Russiam aggrandizement 
in Asia; and certain obligations were 
imposed upon Turkey, among them 
the guarantee of civil rights to non- 
Mohammedan subjects. Some of these 
provisions, it is hardly necessary to 
say, were never carried out. For years 
past the Balkan people, of whom there 
are about four millions, have been 
ambitious to throw off the shadow of 
Turkish rule; and Prince Ferdinand, 
who is not a Bulgarian, but a member 
of the family -of Saxe-Coburg, and 
who was elected Prince of Bulgaria 
by the National Assembly in 1887, has 
been ambitious to assume the title of 
King. The determination of Austria- 
Hungary to incorporate into the Dual 
Empire the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, whieh lie contiguous to her 
territory on the east and south, has also 
been well known, and these two factors 
have disturbed the peace of Europe ‘for ° 
many years past. It has been assumed 
that, whenever the occasion arose, Bul- 
garia would throw off the yoke and 
Austria would take actual possession of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


i] 


The occasion has come - 
at last. The events which 
created it are not serious, but events 
trivial in. themselves, in certain condi- 
tions, often produce the most serious 
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results. The recent triumph of the 
Young Turks, who represent freedom 
and progress, was celebrated at Con- 
stantinople by a state dinner, at which 
the Sultan presided. All the diplomats 
were invited except the representative 
of Bulgaria. When he requested an 
explanation, he was told that he was not 
an ambassador, but only the agent ofa 
subject province. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more glaring instance of lack 
of tact. When the matter was reported 
to the Government of Bulgaria, the am- 
bassador was promptly withdrawn and 
diplomatic intercourse between Turkey 
and Bulgaria suspended, and the feeling 
in Bulgaria has been intense. Somewhat 
earlier there had been a strike on the 
Oriental Railway, which runs in part 
through Turkish and in part through 
Bulgarian territory. Trains stopped run- 
ning; Bulgarians seized the section of 
the railway which runs in Bulgarian 
territory and began operating it; the 
strike was declared off, the old employees 
went back to work on the Turkish side, 
and everything on that side went on as 
before. In Bulgaria the troops kept 
possession of the road, and the Govern- 
ment announced its determination not 
to give up that possession. This an- 
nouncement was a great shock to Europe, 
and especially to Germany ; for, although 
the railway is owned by the Turkish 
Government, it was leased to the Ori- 
ental Railway Company, a great mass of 
the securities of which were held in 
Berlin. The action of Bulgaria in retain- 
ing possession of the Bulgarian section 
of the road after the industrial disturb- 
ance had been quieted was pronounced 
brigandage and a violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin. It was hinted that the Powers 
would combine to punish the Bulgarians. 
The Bulgarians, however, held firmly to 
theif position, and declared in set terms 
that they would not go back to the 
former state of affairs, though they 
would compensate the Oriental Railway 
for the property taken. 


& 


On Monday of last week 
the independence of Bul- 
garia from Turkish rule was formally 
announced at Tirnova, the capital of 
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the country, and Prince Ferdinand was 
declared King, or Czar. At the same: 
time a note was delivered to the French 
Government in Paris, and subsequently 
to the other Great Powers, announcing 
that Austria had formally annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. ‘This frank violation 
of two of the most important provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin appears to have 
taken the European Governments by sur- 
prise ; at least France.and England appear 
to have known nothing about the two 
movements until they were consummated. 
Austria, it will be remembered, is still a 
member of the Triple Alliance, with 
Germany and Italy. The opinion pre- 
vails, apparently, that she could not 
have made so important and dramatic a 
movement as the annexation of the two 
provinces without the knowledge of the 
Governments of those countries. Ger- 
many is suspected of being synrpathetic 
with both movements because of their 
possible effect on the Young Turk move- 
ment in Turkey. This is one of the 
most serious aspects of the situation, 
and the starting of Turkey on the path 
to popular government has probably 
had much to do with this crisis. So 
long as Bulgaria was governed in the 
old way the Bulgarians had a griev- 
ance; they have no desire, therefore, 
to see a Reform Government at Con- 
stantinople, and their grievance re- 
moved. For years past Germany has 
exercised paramount influence with the 
Sultan. She naturally objects to a 
change which, while it may make for the 
good of the Turks, destroys her para- 
mount influence in Constantinople—an 
influence from which, it is believed, the 
German Emperor hoped for railway 
concessions, and perhaps, ultimately, 
for the concession of territory in the 
Turkish regions of Asia. 


In the penumbra of the situ- 
ation, so to speak, is the pic- 
turesque but somewhat dis- 
concerting ‘union of Crete with Greece, 
which was announced at Canea on 
Wednesday of last week with dramatic 
incidents. On the afternoon of that day a 
demonstration was held on the review 
grounds, attended by more than ten thou- 


Crete and 
Montenegro 
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sand people. The prominent revolution- 
ary leaders, with banners flying, marched 
to the meeting, escorted by the heads of 
the different political parties, the mayors 
of the towns, the clergy, and other influ- 
ential men. There were a number of 
patriotic speeches declaring that the 
time had come to unite with the free 
country of Greece, the Motherland. By 
an immense majority it was decided to 
sever the nominal relation with Con- 
stantinople and acknowledge the rule of 
Athens. Resolutions were adopted to 
this effect. Ten thousand men went 
singing about the city, leaving copies of 
the resolution at the various consulates ; 
the flag of Crete was lowered, and the 
Greek flag hoisted in its place. Crete 
is a small and now unimportant island of 
immense historical significance and in- 
terest. For the past ten years it has 
been an autonomous principality, paying 
no tribute to the Sultan, who was merely 
its nominal overlord, and under the 
protection of the European Powers. 
Turkey would lose nothing material by 
the disavowal of her shadowy authority ; 
but the action of the Cretans is an affront 
to the Turks and is another step toward 
the dismemberment of European Turkey 
which is now going on. The people of 
Servia are in a state of frenzied excite- 
ment and are demanding war with 
Austria-Hungary; and unless King Peter, 
who, as readers of The Outlook will 
remember, has a very bad record, accedes 
to their demand, his forced abdication 
may take place in the near future. The 
Balkan country is a definite reality ; 
but it has been a place of dreams and 
visions for many decades. Among the 
other dreamers have been the Servians, 
who have had a racial dream of reviving 
the splendors of the ancient Servian 
Empire by coalescing with themselves the 
Serbs of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
effecting the territorial expansion of their 
country. The only real grievance of the 
Servians is the fact that recent changes, 
if allowed to stand, would surround them 
with vigorous and, in a sense, hostile 
peoples. The Montenegrins, unwilling to 
be left out in the general rearrangement, 
have announced that they intend hence- 
forth to disregard the restrictions in the 
Berlin Treaty which place them under 
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the protection of Austria. It only re- 
mains for the Armenians to take an inde- 
pendent action of some kind to reduce 
the Berlin Treaty, for the moment at 
least, to waste paper. 


; The newspapers have 
What it Means \,inted columns of spe- 
cial despatches interpreting the attitude 
of the different European Governments. 
In a mountain of sand only two or three 
grains of gold can be discovered, most 
of these elaborate reports being examples 
of reportorial ingenuity. One reassuring 
fact stands out—no Government wants 
war. Russia, England, and France are 
definitely and obviously using every 
device to prevent it. Germany remains 
silent, but there are various evidences 
that she has no desire to make any 
aggressive use of the situation. There 
are various objections on the part of 
the different countries to the calling 
of a conference of the signatory powers 
to the original Berlin Treaty, though that 
seems the most obvious way of dealing 
with the situation, The situation is 
complicated by the rise in power of the 
Balkan States since the Berlin Confer- 
ence. Formerly the Far Eastern ques- 
tion was simply a question of the rela- 
tions of the great Western Powers in 
their dealings with Eastern territory. It 
is now a question of the attitude and 
policy of the Eastern peoples themselves. 
When the Berlin Conference was held, 
the Near Eastern question involved sim- 
ply the adjustment of differences between 
the Great Powers in their relations to the 
Balkan countries; now it involves the 
attitude of the Balkan peoples. It would 
be possible, by a combination of armies, 
to crush Bulgaria and to put Bosnia and 
Herzegovina back again where they were 
before Austria seized them, but the cost 
would be enormous and the gains for the 
Powers themselves extremely slight. The 
real question is the proper action to be 
taken on the violation of atreaty. Austria 
has, apparently without notice to the 
other Powers, deliberately torn the Ber- 
lin Treaty in pieces. That is not an act 
which can be allowed to pass without 
any definite consequences. As Earl 
Grey, the British Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, said the other day, If treaties 
are Of no. value, it is idle to talk about 
the reduction. of armaments. It may 
not be possible to put things back where 
they were; but it is possible to make 
compensations to Turkey, and to put on 
record European condemnation of the 
violation of treaties. Popular feeling in 
Servia may precipitate a local war, but 
a European war is not likely to result 
from recent disturbances. If a confer- 
ence is to be held in which Germany 
and Austria-Hungary participate, the 
independence of Bulgaria, the reunion 
of Crete to Greece, and the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina will prob- 
ably have to be accepted. In that case 
compensation must be made to Turkey, 
and something must be done to placate 
Servia and Montenegro. France and 
England will want nothing; Austria 
already has what she wants; Russia will 
probably ask for the opening of the 
Dardanelles. Ten years ago a European 
war would have been inevitable. It is 
still possible, but highly improbable. 


® 


The Hippodrome, one of 
the largest auditoriums in 
New York City, was packed 


Mr. Debs’s 
Appeal 


with people on Sunday afternoon of Jast 


week. It was the greatest gathering on 
behalf of Socialism so far during the 
campaign. Every one of those tumult- 
uous thousands had paid for admission 
to the hall. In this respect, if in no 
other, this meeting was unlike that of 
any other party. It is not so long ago 
that a Socialist gathering, even in a 
Presidential campaign, consisted of a 
few scores or hundreds of enthusiasts 
listening to two or three of their num- 
ber. The vast gathering on October 4 
exhibited a dramatic contrast. The man- 
agers of the meeting had obtained a 
large quantity of red cloth, and sold it 
to those in attendance at five cents for 
a small square piece. As a speaker 
uttered some phrase that roused the 
audience, these bits of red flashed forth 
and wrought a transformation as if the 
white-caps of a sea had been turned to 
crimson. ‘The crowd had. gathered to 
listen to Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist 
candidate for the Presidency. Many 
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Socialist speeches are expositions of the 
Socialist programme ; not so that of Mr. 
Debs. . It was rather chiefly an attempt 
to discredit the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, and to persuade wage- 
earners that the present system of society 
was so pernicious that it needed radical 
reconstruction. He pointed out, to begin 
with, that in spite of the marvelous appli- 
cation of mechanical power to industry, 
and the development of inconceivably 
rich resources, there were the cries of 
the unemployed and the hardships of a 
panic. The evils from which men suf- 
fered were, he asserted, due to the 
capitalist system; and it was this sys- 
tem that wrought corruption in politics. 
He attacked President Roosevelt for 
favoritism to capitalists, and the Re- 
publican party for subserviency to cap- 
italists. The Democratic party and Mr. 
Bryan, its candidate, were, in Mr. Debs’s 
opinion, if possible, worse. For it is in 
the Democratic South, he declared, that 
industrial conditions are most oppress- 
ive ; and it is among Mr. Bryan’s sup- 
porters that are to be found some of the 
most pronounced enemies to the laboring 
classes. Mr. Debs denounced the work- 
ingmen for their ignorance and their dis- 
sensions, and he informed them that their 
interests were diametrically opposed to 
the interests of the capitalists, which were 
preserved by the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties alike. Capitalism, in his 
opinion, had fulfilled its mission ; it had 
grown so unwieldy that it could not 
much longer maintain itself; in its place 
is coming the collective ownership of the 
means of production and distribution. 
The close of his speech was an arraign- 
ment of the present system of industry— 
its power to crush individuality, to deprive 
the masses of real incentive for work, to. 
destroy the family. He thus seized on 
the charges that men bring against 
Socialism and flung them back against 
the wage system. The further fruits of 
capitalism he declared to be the million 
tramps, the eight hundred thousand 
thieves, burglars, and convicts, and the 
hundreds of thousands of girls whose 
lives are worn out and whose character 
is destroyed by the competition which 
they cannot withstand. The leaders of 
the movement to eradicate all these: 
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evils have been called undesirable citi- 
zens. He reminded his hearers that 
Jefferson was a rebel, Adams an incen- 
diary, Patrick Henry a traitor ; and that 
it was the respectable majority that 
“murdered Lovejoy, mobbed Garrison, 
persecuted Phillips, and hanged John 
Brown.” He declared the Socialist cru- 
sade to be one that covered the whole 
world, and that when it succeeds war 
among nations will be ended. By that 
time men, instead of clutching at each 
other’s throats, will work in co-operation. 
From beginning to end, however, there 
was nothing in Mr. Debs’s speech to 
show why an intelligent man should cast 
his vote for the Socialist party or give 
adherence to the Socialist programme. 
One might agree to all of Mr. Debs’s 
speech and yet know nothing definitely 
of what Socialism is or what the Social- 
ist party proposes to do. It is evident 
that, whatever the Socialist party may 
become, it is at present the party of 
protest. That there is much truth in its 
diagnosis of evil, exaggerated as it is, 
there can be no doubt; but that the 


remedy it offers will ever appeal to the 
practical mind of the American people, 
which cares little for theoretical formulas 
and much for an effective remedy that 
lies at hand, we do not believe. 


7 


Repeatedly during the cam- 
paign it has been asserted 
that Mr. Taft’s nomination was forced 
upon the Republican party by the office- 
holders of the Federal Administration. 
This statement has at last been dignitied 
by receiving the sanction of one of the 
National candidates. In a speech de- 
livered at Kalamazoo, Michigan, Mr. 
John W. Kern brought the charge against 
the President of being “one of the most 
flagrant violators” of the principles of 
the “ Civil Service movement.” He con- 
tinued: “The zeal of the President was 
communicated to the thousands of his 
official servants, dependent upon him for 
their bread of official life, and with force 
of arms (sometimes literally) they. in- 
vaded the conventions which had been 
called for the selection of delegates, and, 
whether in the majority or minority, 
carried their point.” He thus explained 
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what he meant by saying that the Presi- 
dent had “dictated his successor.” “At 
Chicago last week Mr Bryan assumed 
the truth of this charge. So careful 
a writer as William Garrott Brown has 
made in a newspaper article a similar 
assertion. He attributes the power of 
the President to do this to the control 
of office-holders in the South. It is 
interesting to note that whenever this 
charge has been presented it has been 
unaccompanied by facts. What are the 
facts? In the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin almost all 
the office-holders were supporters of the 
respective “ favorite sons ” who received 
the votes of those States. In Ohio acon- 
siderable number of the office-holders— 
possibly a majority—supported Mr. Fora- 
ker, who was Mr. Taft’s bitterest oppo- 
nent. In New York a smaller proportion 
were opposed to Mr. Hughes. With the 
exception of Ohio, these office-holders 
followed the popular sentiment in their 
districts. The remaining twenty-seven 
States of the North, Middle West, and 
West cast three hundred and seventy- 
nine votes for Mr. Taft and thirteen for 
the other candidates. The twelve South- 
ern States, the only ones in which the 
office-holders could have counted, cast 
two hundred and forty-seven votes for 
Mr. Taft and eighteen for the other can- 
didates. In other words, outside of the 
six States supporting favorite sons, there 
was less opposition to Mr. Taft from 
the North than from the South; indeed, 
among all the States which were free, so 
to speak, to choose from all the candi- 
dates, the proportion against Mr. Taft 
was twice as great in the Southern 
States, where alone the office-holders had 
influence, as in the Northern States, in 
which the office-holders had no influ- 
ence. If every vote from the South, 
where alone votes could possibly be 
ascribed to the domination of office-hold- 
ers, had been eliminated, Mr. Taft would 
still have been nominated by a vote of 
nearly two to one. These facts show 
that, so far as the office-holders acted at 
all, they followed the general current of 
Republican opinion in their several dis- 
tricts, the principal variation being that 
in those States where they were: the 
more influential, there was the greater 
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proportionate opposition to Mr. Taft. 
With the statement of these facts we 
leave our readers to judge whether such 
bare assertions as Mr, Kern’s, unsup- 
ported by facts or probabilities, come 
legitimately within the bounds of cam- 
vaign argument. 


In its issue for Septem- 
ber 12 The Outlook com- 
mented at some length 
upon an article believed to have been 
written by Grover Cleveland just before 
his death, and posthumously published 
in the New York Times of August 30. 
The authenticity of this article has been 
questioned, and several correspondents 
who do not approve of the views ex- 
pressed in it, and of its implied distrust 
of Mr. Bryan and advocacy of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Taft, have written to us, 
calling the article a fraudulent one, and 
denouncing The Outlook for participat- 
ing in the fraud. Mr, Kern, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President, 
asserts that “ the letter was never written 


The Cleveland 
Article 


by Grover Cleveland,” and calls. upon 
all ‘“ who have aided in its publicity ” to 
perform their “duty of righting this 


great wrong.” Neither Mr. Kern nor 
any of our correspondents is justified 
by the facts in taking this position. If 
Mr. Kern had said that the genuineness 
of this article ascribed to Mr. Cleveland 
has been questioned, and that it is the 
duty of all right-minded men to aid the 
New York Times in discovering the exact 
truth about it, we should heartily have 
agreed, But, in spite of the fact that 
the New York Times, since this question 
has arisen, has almost daily called for 
evidence from those who assert that the 
article is fraudulent, no evidence that 
would be considered in a court of law 
has yet been produced. On August 21 
Mr, F, §. Hastings, executor of Mr. 
Cleveland’s estate, wrote. to the New 
York Times the following letter : 
Indian Harbor, Greenwich, Conn., 
Aug. 21, 1908. 

Dear Sir: | am_ cognizant of’an article 
written by Grover Cleveland which by oral 
agreement he assigned to Mr. Brandenburg, 
and, with Mrs. Cleveland’s assent, I -have 


given Mr, Brandenburg_a;: formal written 
‘ssignment by which he has ‘the exclusive 
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right to said article, including the right to 
dispose of it as he may see fit. 
Yours very truly, 
(Si ) F. S. HASTINGS, 


Executor estate G. Cleveland. 


On September 23, after some influential 
Democrats had raised questions about 
the article, Mr. Hastings again said: “I 
took great pains to investigate all the 
conditions surrounding the transaction 
between Mr. Cleveland and the literary 
agent, and I can state positively that I 
have had no evidence which would war-. 
rant any doubt as to the genuineness of 
the article in question.” On September 
25 Mr. Hastings directly changed his 
opinion as follows: “I now desire to 
say that there has since come to my 
knowledge ‘evidence’ which leaves in 
my mind no doubt of the fact that the 
said article was not written nor signed 
by Grover Cleveland.” When the New 
York Times called upon Mr. Hastings 
for the evidence to which he thus re- 
ferred, Mr. Hastings either could not or 
would not produce it, nor has ex-Secre- 
tary Carlisle, to whom Mr. Hastings 
referred as an authority in the matter, 
published any evidence. Mrs. Cleve- 
land is now reported by Mr. Hastings as 
disbelieving in the genuineness of the 
article, although it will be seen that on 
August 21 Mr. Hastings claimed that the 
article was published “ with Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s assent.” The New York Times 
has now put the matter into the hands of 
District Attorney Jerome. If it should 
be proved, as the result of Mr. Jerome’s 
inquiry, that the article was fraudulent, 
The Outlook will at once report the fact. 
In the meantime our readers must weigh 
the published evidence and form. their 
own opinion as to what weight should be 
attached to the article. Our opinion is 
that the evidence so far made public is 
consistent with the belief that the article 
represents the views which: Mr. Cleve- 
land held and expressed not long before 
his death. 
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Out of the cor 
respondence’ occa- 

sioned by the expul- 
sion from the University, of Oklahoma: of 
its confessedly comipetent: President and 

a great part of ‘its Faculty, The Outlook 


_ Haskellism in 
Oklahoma University , 
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selects two letters, the substance of which 
is of interest to our readers. The first 
of these letters is one which has come 
to the Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook 
from the new President of the Univer- 
sity, Mr. A. Grant Evans. Inasmuch as 
this letter is of great length, and Mr. 
Evans evidently intends to publish it 
elsewhere, we do not give it in full. It 
suffices to say that it is in large part a 
repetition of the statements already made 
by Mr. Cruce in defense of the action, 
and printed in The Outlook for October 
3. That which particularly distinguishes 
Mr. Evans’s letter from Mr. Cruce’s is a 
discussion of two irrelevant questions— 
prohibition for the Indians and separate 
Statehood for Indian Territory. Briefly, 
in reply to The Outlook’s assertion that, 
under the administration and through 
the influence of Governor Haskell, the 
competent president of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity was removed to make room for a 
political favorite, Mr. Evans, who is that 
political favorite, declares that he him- 
self had believed in and labored for pro- 
hibition for the five civilized tribes. In 
reply to The Outlook’s assertion that the 
new president, Mr. Evans, is not a college 
graduate and has no college degree, Mr. 
Evans declares that he is a graduate of 
an unnamed “good English college.” 
In reply to The Outlook’s assertion that 
a third of the Faculty had been removed 
without warning or reason for political 
purposes, Mr. Evans declares that the 
editer of The Outlook wickedly refused 
to sustain Mr. Evans’s views regarding 
separate Statehood for Indian Territory. 
Mr. Evans no more than Mr. Cruce ques- 
tions the essential facts. A university 
president whose administration is not 
criticised, and under whose administra- 
tion the university has grown from noth- 
ing to a school population of seven 
hundred, with an admirable and united 
Faculty, is removed, and with him from 
a fifth to a third of the Faculty, against 
whom the only criticism is that some of 
them danced and some of them smoked— 
and that criticism offered only as an after- 
thought. The other letteris a personal one, 
which we have been permitted to see, from 
the wife of one of the professors whom 
political and ecclesiastical favoritism has 
driven from his post. She tells how, 
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without a word of warning, her husband 
was stunned by the news of his removal. 
He had helped to organize the profes- 
sional school in which he was head of a 
department. At his own expense for 
traveling, he had secured from the Legis- 
lature an enlargement in his department 
and had the plans all prepared. After 
his removal he learned that he was to be 
denied two months’ salary fhat was due 
him. Sickness among the children had 
so depleted his resources that he was 
obliged to sell the home that he had 
made there on the plains. He has found 
a place, but at a meager income, in a city. 
With a mother’s sensitiveness to condi- 
tions of the household, his wife writes : 
“. . . We have never lived in a city flat 
before, and to-day when my children cried 
to go back home, lonely for our horse, 
which had to be sold, and for the dog 
that always was at their heels, and for the 
freedom of the home which we had made 
by our own hands, my heart was very 
bitter. . . . When a teacher has shown 
by his success his fitness for a position, 
he must be safe in his laboratory from 
the greed of the petty politician.” This 
in concrete form is one of the fruits of 
Haskellism—a family driven from its 
home for political and ecclesiastical rea- 
sons. A man had better dig ditches for 
a living than win an academic office by 
acquiescing in the arbitrary expulsion of 
his predecessor against whose compe- 
tence no one has dared raise a word. 


w 


The Berkshire Hills 
were never more 
beautiful, nor Will 
iamstown more obviously one of the 
loveliest places in America, than on 
Wednesday ‘of last week, when Dr. 
Henry Augustus Garfield was inducted 
into the presidency of Williams College. 
Distinguished guests, including three- 
score college presidents, gave the occa- 
sion an intercollegiate, and the presence 
of the British Ambassador an_inter- 
national, significance. The exercises of 
the day began with services in the beau- 
tiful Thompson Chapel. The Faculty, 
trustees, guests, and students, in cap and 
gown, crowded the chapel. The service 
was simple and impressive. The music, 
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under thé direction of Dr. Salter— who 
has not only enriched the services of the 
College, but contributed to its educa- 
tional resources—was specially impress- 
ive. The singing of the old Latin hymn 
“Veni Creator Spiritus” had a noble 
volume and harmony. The procession 
moved from the chapel to the Congre- 
gational Church, led by the historic figure 
of the high sheriff with his staff of office, 
which has been familiar to generations of 
Commencement Day visitors. The brill- 
iant uniforms of the members of the Gov- 
ernor’s staff and the varied colors of the 
hoods gave the town a picturesque aspect 
quite beyond the dreams of the found- 
ers. Mr. Bryce in his crimson Oxford 
D.C.L. gown, wearing the picturesque 
velvet cap which has come down from 
medieval times, was perhaps the most 
conspicuous figure in the procession. 
The church was crowded to the doors 
and into the street. Among the deco- 
rations was the flag presented to the 
class of 1856 and carried by President 
Garfield, a member of that class and the 
father of the new President of the Col- 
lege, when, in 1854, Williams and Am- 
herst met to name a high ridge near 
Charlemont, Mount Pocumtuck: There 
were addresses on behalf of the Board 
of Trustees, of the guests, of the alumni, 
of the Faculty, and of the undergraduates. 


The inaugural address 
was a simple, straight- 
forward, persuasive pres- 
entation of the aim of the American 
college as in a special sense the training 
of citizens, a subject to which President 
Garfield has not only given a great deal 
of thought, but with which he has dealt 
practically. The ideal is not a new one, 
but it was enforced and applied with new 
definiteness, and interpreted on a very 
high plane. Among other passages in 
the address which called for vigorous 
applause was the treatment of athletics. 
The speaker recognized cordially the 
value of athletics, but declared that the 
college ought to be governed in this 
matter by constant reference to its cen- 
tral object. It is neither fitting nor 
necessary that college students should 
cultivate professional skill in any of 
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their sports. “They should ‘ play the 
game ’ with as much skill as is consist- 
ent with devotion to the chief end of the 
college, and no more; or, to express it 
specifically, with as much skill as is 
possible to those who are devoting them- 
selves to the task of training their minds 
to grasp and deal with the problems of 
citizenship.” The curriculum of a col- 
lege should be determined with reference 
to this aim. Groups of subjects should 
be combined in such a way as defi- 
nitely and directly tointerpret the purpose 
of the college and move steadily toward 
it. Dr. Garfield divided the men who 
come into our colleges into three classes : 
(1) men of earnest purpose with native 
powers of unusual character and promise, 
(2) men of earnest purpose without un- 
usual native powers, and (3) men who 
may or may not be endowed by nature 
with special gifts, but whose most striking 
characteristic is lack of earnest purpose. 
Men who compose the first class seize all 
the opportunities and need no urging, 
and should be allowed, as a reward of 
merit, to concentrate upon fewer sub- 
jects in the last two years in order that 
the fruits of scholarship may be secured 
more completely. Men in the second 
class must be thoroughly cared for, be- 
cause they represent the large majority 
of citizenship. They will not become 
scholars, but it will be possible to culti- 
vate their scholarly tastes, and to teach 
them to appreciate the best in every de- 
partment. Those of the third class ought 
not to be in college; they are unprofit- 
able members of the college community ; 
they may be brilliantly endowed; they 
are often “‘ good fellows ;” but if they are 
“ loafers ” the doors of the college ought 
to be promptly and effectively closed 
against them. Dr. Garfield summed up 
the spirit and purpose of his inaugural 
by quoting from Dr. Mark Hopkins: 
“ The highest earthly conception is. that 
of a vast Christian commonwealth, in- 
stinct with order and with such triumphs 
and dominion over Nature as modern 
science is achieving and promises to 
achieve.” Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on a number of men distinguished 
for scholatship and intellectual pre- 
eminence ; among them, Presidents Fran- 
cis Brown of Union Theological Semi- 
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nary, Schurman of Cornell, Van Hise 
of Wisconsin, Alderman. of Virginia, 
Harris of Amherst, Wilson of Princeton, 
Hadley of Yale, and Butler. of Columbia, 
Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador, and 
Governor Guild. At the luncheon Mr. 
Mabie explained that the absence of 
President Eliot’s name from the list of 
men who had received honorary degrees 
was due to the fact that Williams was 
the first college to confer an honorary 
degree after he became President of 
Harvard. In a delightful speech, gra- 
cious in spirit and light in touch, Presi- 
dent Eliot pointed out to President Gar- 
field the various felicities of the co'lege 
president, intimating that he regarded it, 
all things considered, as the most delight- 
ful vocation in life. Dr. Alderman made 
one of his eloquent addresses, interpret- 
ing the South to the North and the 
North to the South, and urged an inter- 
change not only of professors but of stu- 
dents between the two sections, declar- 
ing that it would be a very fortunate 
thing if more Northern students went to 
Southern institutions and more Southern 
students came to Northern colleges and 
universities. President Van Hise ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in the policy out- 
lined in the inaugural address to make 
Williams in all senses a college of liberal 
arts. When Mr. Bryce arose to speak, 
the great audience rose to receive him; 
and at the luncheon, as at the church in 
the morning, the expression of good will 
and affection for the greatest interpreter 
of American institutions and spirit was 
notable. Governor Guild was also re- 
ceived with great applause, his recovery 
from recent illness giving to his greeting 
special warmth. No day could have 
been more beautiful; nor could any 
exercises of induction have been more 
happily prophetic of a notable chapter 
in the history of the College. 


& 


President Roosevelt, in 
his closing address to 
the sections and the 
foreign delegates of the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, a report of 
which: appeared in The ~ Outlook last 
week, made some very interesting points. 
He spoke of the modern ability to grapple 
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with disease, in contrast to‘the old atti- 
tude of helpless acquiescence in the 
mandates of a supernatural power, and 
instanced the change on the Isthmus of 
Panama, formerly a byword for fatal 
disease, where modern science has now 
made the death rate Jower than in the 
average locality in the United States. 
In Africa, science is now fighting, he 
said, the deadly sleeping sickness, which 
in one region has killed two hundred 
thousand out of three hundred thousand 
of its inhabitants, yet which has been 
traced to the bite of a small fly which 
carries the parasitical microbe, and 
which, like yellow fever, will in the end 
be conquered by scientific preventive 
measures. “ Patient, laborious, danger- 
ous, and extraordinarily skillful work,” 
the President declared, “has enabled 
causes of disease to be found and com- 
bated. Doctors have laid down their 
lives, showing as much heroism as was 
ever shown by soldiers on the field of 
battle. ... You have come here to com- 
bat what is, on the whole, the most ter- 
rible scourge of all people throughout 
the world. <A few years ago hardly an 
intelligent effort was made or could be 
made to war against this peculiarly deadly 
enemy of the human race. The changes 
which enable us to combat the disease 
came when the greatest experts of the 
medical world turned their trained intel- 
ligence to the task. It must remain for 
them to find out just what can be done. 
The task then will be for the representa- 
tives of the Government to give all pos- 
sible attention to the conclusions of the 
scientific men. . . . I feel that no gath- 
ering could take place fraught with 
greater hope for the welfare of the peo- 
ple at large than this.” The resolutions 
of the Congress, adopted at the same 
meeting, gave point to the President’s 
words. They present practical and com- 
prehensive suggestions for a world-wide 
campaign, and are as follows: 

1. Resolved, That the attention of State 
and Central Governments be called to the 
importance of proper laws for the obligatory 
notification by medical attendants, to the 
proper health authorities, of all cases of 
tuberculosis coming to their notice, and for 
the registration of such cases in order to 
enable the health authorities to put in opera- 


tion adequate measures for the prevention 
of the disease. 
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2. Resolved, That the utmost efforts 
should be continued in the struggle against 
tuberculosis to prevent the conveyance from 
man to man of tuberculous infection, as the 
most important source of the disease. 

3. Resolved, That preventive measures be 
continued against bovine tuberculosis, and 
that the possibility of the propagation of this 
to man be recognized. 

4. Resolved, That we urge upon the public 
and upon all Governments the establishment 
of hospitals for the treatmeat of advanced 
cases of tuberculosis; the establishment of 
sanatoria for curable cases of tuberculosis ; 
and the establishment of dispensaries and 
day and night camps for ambulant cases of 
tuberculosis which cannot enter hospitals 
and sanatoria. 

5. Resolved, That this Congress indorses 
such well-considered legislation forthe regu- 
lation of factories and workshops, the aboli- 
tion of premature and injurious labor of 
women and children, and the securing of 
sanitary dwellings, as will increase the resist- 
ing power of the community to tuberculosis 
and other diseases. 

6. Resolved, That instruction in personal 
and school hygiene should be given in all 
schools ‘for. the professional training of 
teachers; and that, whenever possible, such 
instruction in elementary hygiene should be 
intrusted to properly quatified medical. in- 
structors. 

7. Resolved, That colleges and universities 
should be urged to establish courses in 
hygiene and sanitation and also to include 
these subjects among their entrance require- 
ments, in order to stimulate useful elementary 
instruction in the lower schools. 

8. Resolved, That this Congress indorses 
and recommends the establishment of play- 
grounds asan important means of preventing 
tuberculosis through their influence upon 
health and resistance to disease. 


After the section meetings were over, 
the Congress last week witnessed large 
and enthusiastic mass-meetings by the 
clubwomen of the United States, the 
charity and church workers of America, 
and the school-teachers. These all 
pledged themselves to the crusade 
against consumption, and added immeas- 
urably to the power and hopefulness of 
the great international campaign. 


The International Congress 
on Moral Education 


The first Inter- 
national Con- 
gress on Moral 
Education, which sat in London from 
September 25 to 29, marks a real ad- 
vance in the educational world. Experts 
both on the theoretical and practical 
sides assembled from many countries 
to consider the question how to im- 


prove the moral instruction offered in 
schools. London University honored 
itself by welcoming this body of one 
thousand able men and women sent by © 
the chief English and Continental uni- 
versities and by.seventeen Governments, 
including the United States, China, 
Japan, and Mexico. Perhaps the most 
interesting fact about this Congress was 
that every shade of religious thought 
and belief was represented, and yet 
such was the unanimity of feeling on the 
subject of moral training that perfect 
harmony prevailed through all the pro- 
ceedings. This in itself constituted an 
object-lesson to the religious partisan, 
who is apt to lose the spirit of re- 
ligion in his desire to secure the actual 
letter of doctrine. No one questions 
the importance of improving our educa- 
tion in relation to character and con- 
duct, and yet in our haste to secure 
certain material and tangible results 
we have neglected the moral ideal 
which should be implicit in all our edu- 
cational methods. The President of the 
Congress, Professor Michael Sadler, a 
former Secretary of the Education De- 
partment in England, whose knowledge 
of educational systems in all countries 
is most profound, in his opening remarks 
paid a tribute to the genius of Tolstoy, 
who “ challenged them by his great sin- 
cerity of motive and frankness of utter- 
ance honestly to test the foundations of 
those principles in respect of which their 
judgment might, after all, remain at vari- 
ance with his.” His opening address, 
broad-minded, tolerant, and large-heart- 
ed, sounded a note which has re-echoed 
through every session of the Congress. 
Its influence was felt by Lord Fitzmau- 
rice, who, on behalf of the Foreign Office, 
welcomed the representatives of ‘the 
leading centers of the world to London. 
The Under Secretary, alluding to the 
educational controversy at present raging 
in Great Britain, said that the issues 
before the Congress were broader and 
more important than those which were 
causing so much feeling there, and he 
urged that the interests of the child 
should outweigh differences which, how- 
ever vital in appearance, were only tem- 
porary incharacter, The dissatisfaction 
felt with the present state of education 
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was voiced by Lord Avebury, one. of 
the vice-presidents, who considered our 
present methods too narrow and too 
uninteresting, directed to fill the memory 
rather than to form the character. He 
emphasized the importance of imparting 
the love of learning rather than the 
learning itself, and criticised the universi- 
ties for their somewhat cast-iron system. 
Among those who read papers or took 
part in the discussions following the 
papers were Professor Peabody, of Har- 
vard University, who spoke of the Social 
Museum of Cambridge; Dr. Gray, of 
Bradfield College; Mr. Hojo, of Japan, 
who described the moral teaching of the 
Japanese schools ; and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. What, then, may be said to be 
the outcome of the Congress? First, it 
has strengthened the view that the eth- 
ical influence of the school as a commu- 
nity has not been sufficiently considered 
in the past; secondly, that of the factors 
making up this community, the character 
of the teacher and the moral ideal con- 
veyed through him and the school are 
of vital importance. On both of these 
points the best of our teachers are all 


agreed, but they and their colleagues 
would be the better for a surer knowl- 
edge in the task of guiding conduct and 
imparting faith in a moral idea. 


Bg 


Of especial interest in the 
present condition of affairs in 
India, now attracting large attention, 
is the growing movement among Hindus 
for the education of girls and women. 
The leavening start given to it twenty 
years ago by that remarkable Hindu 
woman, the Pandita Ramabai, is bearing 
fruit in sight of the world. Girls’ schools 
are being opened in various places, 
The Female High School at Poona, in 
the Bombay Presidency, prepares girls 
for the university. About one in one 
hundred. and twenty thousand have 
already availed themselves of the now 
open university doors—nearly one thou- 
sand in all. The Social Reform Associ- 
ation, organized by .Hindu gentlemen, 
promotes educational work, with a large 
following among married women. Rama- 
bai’s special enterprise, the Sharada 
Sadan, a home. school for .high-caste 
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child widows—the most wretched class 
in India—has been imitated by a similar 
institution at Poona, and others. Rama- 
bai’s work itself has broadened out to all 
needy girls, and now constitutes a village 
of fifteen hundred in the Poona district. 
The fame of it draws visitors from many 
lands. Here a many-sided educational 
work is going on, industrial in many lines, 
and with classes even in Greek and 
Hebrew for those who wish to read the 
Bible in the original tongues. Trained 
teachers and Christian workers go forth 
from Mukti for service among their de- 
based countrywomen. While the plague 
has in a twelvemonth destroyed a million 
victims of ignorance, Ramabai’s school 
village has been immune. Its adminis- 
trator now is her noble daughter, Mano- 
ramabai, who supplements her mother’s 
ability to bear increased burdens. Half 
a dozen other ladies—American, Eng- 
ish, Swedish—are aids. This work was 
dear to the late Bishop Brooks and Pres- 
ident Charles Cuthbert Hall, and the 
American Ramabai Association has 
effectively co-operated in it with its 
helpers in other countries. 
7] 

One of the greatest bene- 
fits of British rule in Intia 
to the natives is that re- 
sulting from the continuous and wisely 
planned policy of constructing a series 
of great irrigation works. As a result 
of the operation of these artificial aids 
the area of arid soil has been greatly 
reduced, thereby adding immensely to 
the resources of that sun-baked land and 
consequently diminishing the territory 
over which famines have prevailed peri- 
odically from the remotest times. The 
first of these great irrigation works under- 
taken under British sway was the system 
of the Upper Anicut (or dam) in 1836. 
The area affected by this system was 
27,705 square miles in extent, a small 
territory compared with India’s needs, 
but at the same time affecting the lives 
of millions of people. This work long 
answered its purpose efficiently, but, 
owing to damage caused by the great 
flood of July, 1896, the highest on record 
in that part of India, the works had to 
be remodeled, the anicut being converted 
into a regulator. The entire scheme 
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was completed in 1903 at great’ cost 
but with eminently satisfactory results. 
This system, however, even as remodeled, 
solved the question of a regular water 
supply for only a comparatively small 
part of the great Cauvery system. Other 
works have since been planned and 
some of them constructed. On the 
left bank of the Cauvery there is an 
irrigation work known as the Grand 
Anicut, dating back to 1851. This has 
also been improved and extended by 
reguiators. Still other additions were 
made to the Cauvery system in 1886, at 
great expense, but, as usual in works of 
this kind, the cost was spread over many 
years. The Grand Anicut was again 
remodeled in 1897, and, with other im- 
provements in the same district, the total 
irrigation in the Cauvery and Vennar 
section now amounts to 983,106 acres. 
Of this area of irrigated land 88,861 
acres produce a second crop, so that 
practically much more than a million 
acres have been made permanently 
fruitful in this section of India alone. 
Other great improvements of drainage in 
this delta of the Cauvery have been 
going on, and eventually the entire 
region will be effectually under control 
as to its water supply. Still another 
plan for irrigation works on the Cauvery 
is now practically determined upon as to 
its greater points, the only question being 
as to some minor details now under 
consideration. Should this scheme be 
adopted and completed, as it now seems 
almost certain to be, it will not only add 
greatly to the efficiency of the delta 
system of irrigation already in existence, 
but will also bring under cultivation 
191,000 acres in Mannargudy and Taluk. 
These, and other great works in irrigation 
in the Madras Presidency, are features 
of practical good government of which 
both natives and their British rulers are 
proud. Ina country where the rainfall 
iS SO precarious as in India the conser- 
vation of the -water supply becomes of 
prime importance, and it is encouraging 
to note that India is‘at last recognizing 
that the most efficient way to combat 
famine is to: prevent it by providing a 
perennial water supply for the cultivable 
lands. Fortunately, in the snows, lakes, 
and glaciers of the great Himalaya 
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range, this land of the sun has a per- 
manent and inexhaustible reservoir from 
which to draw.. When these resources 
are fully utilized, the specter of famine 
will no longer fall across India’s path of 
progress in the future. 


& 

Political Cam- 
patgn 

TI—The Fundamental Issue 


Is there any fundamental issue in the 
present campaign? Or is it merely an 
issue between personalities—the person- 
alities of the candidates and their ‘con- 
stituents and counselors? I think there 
is an issue, confused, not clear, but vital 
and fundamental. What it is I try to 
state in this article. 

The capitalist once owned the laborer ; 
this was slavery. Then he owned the 
land ; the laborer was attached to the 
land. The capitalist owed the laborer 
protection, the laborer owed the capital- 
ist service; this was feudalism. Then 
the laborer was set free from his obli- 
gation of service to the capitalist, and 
the capitalist was set free from his obli- 
gation of protection to the laborer. Both 
laborer and capitalist were set free from 
all obligations to each other except such 
as they voluntarily assumed. Out of 
this has grown the present wages system. 
Under the wages system a small body of 
men known as capitalists own the tools 
and implements of industry ; a larger 
body of men, known as workingmen, use 
these tools in productive labor; the 
owner pays the tool-user for his work and 
takes the product of his labor, with the 
resultant losses if the product is un- 
salable, with the resultant profits if-it 
can be advantageously sold. - This sys- 
tem is not much over a century old. I 
do not believe that it will outlast the 
present century. A century old? Hardly. 
It has been largely developed during my 
lifetime. ' 

When I was a boy going to the village 
in Maine where my vacation hours were 
spent, I took a steamboat to Portland 
or Hallowell, and thence a stage to 
Farmington. - The driver: was largely the 
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owner of the stage and the four horses, 
and it was the height of my ambition to 
be able to own and handle a four-in-hand 
as he handled his—an ambition never 
realized. In the village was.a carpenter 
who would do anything from shingling a 
roof to building a house. The work was 
mainly done by hand. Ten or fifteen 
miles from Farmington was a carding-mill. 
In every farm-house wasa spinning-wheel, 
in some houses a loom. The farmer 
took the wool to the mill to be carded ; 
but his wife spun it, and sometimes 
wove it into cloth with her own hands. 
Every competent farmer was a mechanic, 
and mending and making tools was a 
considerable part of the winter’s occupa- 
tion. He generally killed a “ beef crit- 
ter” for the winter’s consumption; the 
slaughtering of a sheep or a hog for the 
family use was a necessary incident of 
farm life. I do not think there was a 
bakery in the village; the bread was 
home-baked. The knitting of stockings 
for the household was the perpetual 
resource of the grandmothers. In short, 
to a large extent even fifty years ago 
the individual who used the tools owned 


the tools ; labor organizations were rare; 
trusts unknown; strikes and lockouts 
unheard of. 

This simple individualistic industry is 


gone, never to return. The discovery of 
machinery, the still greater discovery of 
division of labor, have brought in the 
era of organization. A railway owned 
and controlled in Boston carries us from 
Portland to Farmington in three hours, a 
journey which by stage took twelve. A 
planing-mill supplies the materials for a 
thousand houses in less time than the 
village carpenter took to provide the 
materials for one. The farmer imports 
his meats from a Chicago packing-house. 
The loom has been broken up into fire- 
wood, and the spinning wheel has been 
banished to the attic, or stands in the 
corner of the sitting-room a relic of a 
past age; and the spindles and looms of 
Lowell and Fall River supply, at less 
cost and less labor, better stuff than the 
overtaxed mother could supply by hand. 

But—the tool-user no longer owns 
the tool he uses. Industry is organized 
in two camps—tool-owners and _tool- 
users. How to adjust their mutual 
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interests satisfactorily to both camps 
constitutes the labor problem. I do not 
believe that they can be satisfactorily 
adjusted. Satistaction will come only 
when the users of the tools, that is, the 


-workers—the worker with hand and the 


worker with brain, the laborers and the 


‘superintendents, the men who produce 


for the market and the men who find a 
market for the articles produced—own 
the tools and instruments by which the 
work is carried on. The perpetual prob- 
lem between workingmen and capital- 
ists will not be settled until the work- 
ingmen become capitalists. 

We cannot hark back to the individ- 
ualism of the past. We cannot forego 
the advantages which machinery, organi- 
zation, and division of labor have given 
us. We cannot abolish the railway and 
go back to the stage-coach, the planing- 
mill and go back to the village carpenter, 
the woolen-mill and go back to the 
domestic spinning-mill and loom. We 
can go forward to an era of joint owner- 
ship of railway, mill, and factory. And 
there are many indications that we are 
moving, though slowly and fitfully, in 
that direction. 

Nearly half the families in America 
own the land they occupy ; three-fifths 
of the farms are cultivated by their 
owners. It is true that many of these 
farms are mortgaged. My English friend 
asks me, What is the difference between 
paying rent to a landlord and paying 
interest to a mortgagee? This: in one 
case the capitalist employs the laborer; 
in the other case the laborer employs the 
capitalist. But the farmers are not the 
only laborers who are also capitalists. 
The depositors in our savings banks 
are in number over one-tenth of our 
entire population and over one-half 
our voting population. These are all 
capitalists who, through the savings 
banks, are loaning their money to the 
workers to carry on their various indus- 
tries. How many stockholders there 
are Ido not know. But they are many 
millions in number, and every stock- 
holder is .part owner of the organi- 
zation in which he owns stock. A 
corporation is a modern, democratic 
contrivance to enable a number of small 
capitalists to combine their money for 
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the. purpose of efficient administration 
and divide the profits. There are, I 
believe, in round numbers, as many stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Railroad as 
there are employees. If the employees 
were the stockholders, they would own 
the road. Such joint ownership and joint 
control of all joint enterprises is the 
dream of Industrial Democracy. 

This is not Socialism, certainly it is 
not State Socialism. It is one thing for 
the State to own the tools and employ 
the workmen; another thing for the 
workmen to own the tools and employ 
themselves. It is one thing for the State 
to own my pen and paper and tell me 
when and what 1 may write, another 
thing for me to own my pen and paper 
and write when and what I will. I am 
not a State Socialist, because I do not 
wish to see the workers seize the whole 
power of government in order to trans- 
form the State into a joint stock com- 
pany. lam not a Democrat, because I 


do not wish to destroy the trusts, or 
limit the size of industrial organizations 
whether of laborers, of capitalists, or of 


a combination of the two, I am an 
Industrial Democrat, because I wish to 
see the men who are carrying on the 
industries of the country own the instru- 
ments and control the organizations by 
which they are carried on. 

This cannot be accomplished by 
political action alone. It involves a 
religion which is more desirous to pro- 
mote righteousness and good will among 
all people on the earth than to prepare 
a few elect: celestial beings for heaven. 
It involves an education of all the 
people and for all kinds of vocations. It 
means the promotion, not the discour- 
agement, of combination. It means 
Postal Savings Banks, that it may be as 
easy for a child to deposit a dime for 
safe-keeping as to deposit a letter to be 
mailed. It means such Government 
regulation of the National highways that 
they shall serve all people and all locali- 
ties with equal justice and with special 
favor to none. It means such adminis- 
tration of corporate finances that it shall 
be as safe for a man to invest his money 
in stocks as in a savings bank. It means 
prohibition of child labor, diminution of 
woman’s mine and factory labor, short- 
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ening hours ofall purely mechanical 
labor. It means the retention by the 
Nation of all mineral, forest, and grazing 
lands now in its possession, and the 
recovery, if possible, of all coal lands 
from private hands, that the Nation’s 
fuel may not continue to be a private 
monopoly. It means National irrigation 
of waste lands and National develop- 
ment of unused waterways for the peo- 
ple’s benefit. It means prohibition of 
stock-watering and discouragement of 
stock-gambling. It means the substitu- 
tion of direct for indirect taxation, and 
an end to all industrial partnerships 
between the Government and private 
enterprises, in which the Government is 
sure to get the losses and private enter- 
prises the profits. It means immigration 
laws which will exclude such populations 
as cannot be fitted to take part in this 
joint ownership and control of our joint 
industries. And it may mean (of that 
I am not sure) the temporary main- 
tenance of a protective system—what- 
ever incidental evils may attend it—that 
we may be enabled to work out our 
industrial problem for ourselves without 
having sioultaneously to work it out for 
the whole world. 

My father once said to me, and it has 
appeared to me very sage advice, “ It is 
a principle of mechanics that you cannot 
take an object from one point to another 
point without taking it through all the 
intermediate points. Remember that 
this is equally a principle of reform. 
You cannot take the community from 
one point to another except by taking it 
through the intermediate points,” I 
have sketched above what seem to 
me some of the intermediate points be- 
tween the wages system and Industrial 
Democracy. Despite much hostility 
from old-time leaders, the Republican 
party has, in the main, adopted, or is 
adopting, these principles. The party 
which overthrew slavery, or the owner- 
ship of the laborer by the capitalist, is on 
the way to abolish by peaceful measures 
the wages system, or the ownership of 
all the means of production by the capi- 
talists. I advocate the election of Mr. 
Taft and the Republican party because 
I-am an Industrial Democrat, and count 
with a good degree of confidence on a 
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gradual and peaceful evolution of our 
industrial system from an oligarchy to a 
democracy, by the adoption of the prin- 
ciples which the Republican party has 
enunciated, and by carrying forward the 
work it has begun under the leader 
whom it has selected. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 


® 
What ts Partisan- 
ship ? 


As with many other words, the second- 
ary use of “ partisanship ” has become 
more common than the primary. The 
word is now rarely or never used except 
to imply excess or unreason. It is no 
insult to say that Mr. Smith is a party 
man or a warm adherent of his party, 
but to speak of his “ partisanship ” nine 
times out of ten means that, to quote the 
dictionary, “ his judgment is clouded by 
a prejudicial adherence to his party.” 
The fault is real and common enough 
both with men and newspapers, and 


painful or amusing manifestations thereof . 


are conspicuous in every heated political 
campaign. The voter who declares that 
he stands by his party and its candidate 
through thick and thin, the journal which 
first settles upon its political policy and 
later hunts up arguments to support it, 
the politician who can see no fault in his 
party’s platform, no single redeeming 
feature in that of the opposition, are 
easily recognized—and it may be added 
that their influence is in inverse ratio to 
their partisanship. , 

But this is an epithet easy to misuse ; 
my advocacy of my party is patriotism, 
your insidious support of your faction is 
“partisanship.” Earnest gentlemen write 
indignant letters to The Outlook, for 
instance, accusing it of base “ partisan- 
ship” because in this campaign it up 
holds principles and policies it has 
advocated for years and because it 
hopes for the election of a man who in 
its belief stands for their intelligent and 
effective enforcement. These objectors 
almost invariably show unmistakably the 
fiercest of partisan feeling. To be inde- 
pendent is not to be neutral, not.to be 
indifferent, not to ignore the duty of 
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citizenship. A journal may, if it please, 
exist solely for the purpose of reporting 
news; it may colorlessly and judicially 
state arguments and claims; it may 
refrain from comment, opinion, or advice. 
Such a journal might be of value for 
purposes of information, but it would be 
a body without a soul. Adherence to 
principle may be called “ partisanship ”— 
yes, and partisanship may be called 
adherence to principle—but in reality 
the two are as wide apart as duty and 
self-seeking. ‘To watch afar with placid 
languor the great struggle going on be- 
tween the forces of political good and 
evil, to have no opinion, or, having one, 
not to express it, to think one man or 
one party as good as another—this is a 
charge which an honest public teacher, 
whether man or newspaper, might well 
shrink from facing. If it be partisanship 
to interpret the political situation as 
judicially as may be, and to urge on the 
victory of those things which stand in 
one’s best judgment for the rights and 
interest of the Nation, then the pbrase 
has no power to harm or shame. Just 
as every voter in every National cam- 
paign has a plain duty as well as a clear 
right to make’ up his mind upon the 
immediate issues and the candidates as 
they are at that time presented, so a 
journal that attempts to teach as well as 
to inform must have positive convic- 
tions—and if it has them it must speak 
out or be a coward. 


The Illusion of the 


Present 


We are imposed upon not only by 
complexity of knowledge, obscurity of 
speech, and the scale on which material 
works are carried on, but by the age in 
which we live. Its atmosphere enfolds 
us like the air we breathe ; its thought 
penetrates our minds through every 
form of expression ; its gigantic works 
captivate or overwhelm our imagination ; 
our education is ‘shaped to meet its 
demands and fit us for its tasks. It is 
only by a powerful effort of the mind 
that we are able to separate ourselves 
from it, and look at it in the perspective 
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of history. It wears the air and exer- 
cises the authority of a finality; and yet 
it is only a phase of the unfolding of 
the human spirit, a stage in the experi- 
ence of the race. Two hundred years 
hence it will seem as remote and unreal 
as the feudal age seems to us; and its 
standards and ideals will have become 
as purely historic as those of the men 
who wore chain armor and poured Greek 
fire on the daring assailants who swung 
catapults against bastioned walls and 
braved molten lead as they swam across 
shallow moats. The present is as real 
as was the past, and as fleeting. It is 
not a mere dream, a momentary com- 
bination of forms and colors and figures 
made by a turn of the kaleidoscope: it 
is actual, and our relation to it is decisive 
for us; but it is not a finality. We 
must deal with it as if the whole of Iife 
were in it, but we must resist the illusion 
of completeness. It is a fragment’ of 
a fragment. It is not even a rounded 
period; it is a year in a decade, and 
there are ten decades in a century, and 
a century is but a chapter in the story. 
It is a small matter whether to-day 
believes or rejects the Christ story: the 
real question is whether that story is 
credible, not to an age, but to the human 
spirit when its vision is clearest and 
most direct. 


@ i 
The Spectator 


The Spectator once nad an experience 
which be would like to narrate as a 
warning to those who are now returning 
from Europe laden with their spoils. 
Unmounted photographs were the spoils 
of the happy Spectator when he returned 
from his sojourn abroad. Not photo- 
graphs of places so much as of those 
great pictures which are the glory of 
Italy, Germany, England, France. The 
lure of the reproductions of Braun was 
as potent with him over the water as the 
lure of the second-hand book shop in 
the streets of New. York. A gracious 
and irresistible pair of temptations that 
is, by the way, playing into each other’s 
hands and enriching the life of their 
victim with the best of the universe. 
Familiar to the Spectator’s spirit, pleas- 
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antly gibing at itself; was the sudden 
pause before the shop window, abrupt 
enough to knock one down who was not 
accustomed to the arrest, the abandoned 
gazing, the questioning of the purse 
with the finger-tips, the hollow reply in 
the negative of that much-abused way- 
side tavern for pence, and the superim- 
posed affirmative as the Spectator’s feet 
carried him into the shop. Then, after 
a long time, the triumphant exit, purse 
collapsed, its last pilgrim fled, but in the 
Spectator’s hand a thin roll which held 
a serene, high-souled Madonna, or a 
sibyl, or prophet, or old warrior, or a 
brooding landscape. “Never mind,” 
the Spectator argued. “I am laying in 
my next Christmas presents.” Which 
indeed was the fact. Thereby hangs 
the tale which he started to tell. 


He brought his treasures home in 
long, hard, hollow tubes; all travelers 
know them well. One can fill them with 


_ pictures and roll them about with other 


pictures, and they perform excellent 
service. The only trouble with pictures 
thus stored is that they tend to adopt 
the habits of a worm in a cocoon, and 
are almost inextricable; so that one 
comes to defer the actual joy of the 
eyes in their presence to that glorious 
day of framing, towards which the whole 
purse groaneth. After Christmas, yes, 
after Christmas, the Spectator would 
have his Sibyl forth, and she should 
hang by his desk; meantime he left her 
unwrinkled, untorn, in the safe-keeping 
of the tube. 


It was an ignominious struggle that 
preceded that Christmas. The Specta- 
tor was grieved to find how mean-spirited 
he could be. He honestly did desire to 
give pleasure to his friends whom he 
loved, but to part with that dear Madonna, 
that soaring angel, that beckoning nymph 
—how could he? Each package which 
he did up and consigned to the post- 
office signified a stern victory. The 
separate contests took so much time, 
and ‘the fond and lingéring farewells, 
and the careful wrappings, that the short 
December days slipped away faster event 
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than is their swift custom, and Christmas 
Eve darkened while yet one last throe 
remained to be undergone. 


@ 


Leonardo’s Saint Anne! The Spec- 
tator had bought her beautiful, dreaming, 
mysterious head to give to one of his 
friends, and then had proceeded to fall 
in love ever deeper and deeper, until his 
case resembled poor Tristan’s with his 
Isolde. “Can he possibly love her as 
much as I do? Is she not mine supreme- 
ly?” With the added temptation that 
this King Mark would never know the 
difference and would take to his heart 
Raphael’s Donna Velata as blithely as 
Saint Anne. The Spectator’s New Eng- 
land conscience prevailed; trust it for 
that, hateful monitor! He made up his 
mind in a fury of haste, rushed for the 
tubes and the wrapping-paper, rolled 
the beautiful countenance firmly around 
the largest and stoutest of the tubes, and 
ran out to post it to King Mark, all in a 
space of five minutes. Then he sat 
down, he regrets to say, and scowled at 
La Donna Velata. 


& 


Christmas morning brought him what 
he supposed at first to be a direct reward 


in the shape of a handsome check. “I 
know you'll be wanting above all things 
to frame your photographs this winter,” 
wrote one of his friends, “ and, as I can- 
not send you actual frames, I transmit 
this wand to conjure some with.” The 
Spectator’s heart was grateful and glad. 
All through that busy Christmas day his 
inner thoughts had to do with sibyls, 
prophets, Madonnas; he selected and 
re-selected in that loving ecstasy of 
choice which is the soul of limitation. 
When at last the way lay clear for him 
to sit down and unroll his pictures, there 
was very little doubt left in his mind as 
to which should journey with him next 
morning to the art’ shop around the 
corner. 
@ 


Can the reader bear to be told at once 
of the tragic issue? The Spectator can 
hardly bear to think of it even now. 
The best of his photographs, those on 
whose framing he had set his-heart, were 
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vanished, flown, nowhere to be found, 
utterly gone from him. He could not 
believe his eyes’ failure, of course; he 
hunted everywhere. Under the mattress, 
behind the mirror, in the umbrella rack ! 
It was midnight before he zave up, and 
even then he was not conviiced. Surely, 
surely this thing could not *e, this cruel 
deprivation. He would go to sleep now, 
and in the morning he would put his hand 
on his pictures. But in the morning, be- 
fore he again began his desperate search, 
a letter came from King Mark. “ You 
generous fellow! I declare we are quite 
overcome. One such picture would be 
a great gift, but five—! Well, we have 
chosen with care. The beautiful Saint 
Anne has come to me, and my wife has 
the Francia Madonna. Tomand Charley 
draw the two Michael Angelos, and 
Nelly rejoices in the Corot. You have 
made us all very rich and happy, and 
you may think of us next week, when the 
pictures come back from being framed, 
as rearranging the whole house to 
accommodate them.” 


@ 


It was a dazed three minutes or so 
before the Spectator understood what it 
was that had happened. In his sudden 
haste of renunciation of the Saint Anne 
on Christmas Eve, he had seized the first 
tube that came to hand, unwitting that in 
it lay concealed his dearest personal 
reservations, his brightest and his best. 
These he had despatched from himself, 
deliberately put them away, and now— . 
there was silence in the Spectator’s mind 
for a minute or two, after which, he is 
glad to be able to say, he laughed—a 
very little. He certainly did not fail to 
think of the Mark family that next week, 
rearranging their house ! 


There is a moral to this story, but it 
would perhaps be hard to decide exactly 
what it is. Fate punishes a selfish delay 
by compelling an extravagant gift. Fate 
punishes an unnecessary self-denial by 
superfluous exactions. The two points 
of view must be left to the choice of the 
discerning reader. But the plain, simple 
duty of every.one is to look inside his 
tubes. ' 
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A PLAIN MAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
WILLIAM H. TAFT 


I think I never in my life before went to 
listen to a candidate for the Presidency with 
a mind so unbiased as when I went to the 
Auditorium in this city last Saturday night 
to listen to William H. Taft, To begin with, 
{ had never before heard him speak, and I 
had read carefully nothing of his except his 
address on Missions delivered some time.ago 
in New York City. And, to end with, the 
general impression of the man made upon 
me by the newspaper reports of his public 
services and by incidental hearsay. had been 
so vague that they had simply left me with a 
cautiously suspended judgment. It ought to 
be said, too, however strange it may seem to 
those who have known him well, that up to 
this, my first contact with the man, I had not 
felt entirely sure that, at his best, he would 
not be, as President of the United States, a 
sort of understudy to his energetic and force- 
ful chief, Theodore Roosevelt. 

I am absolutely sure, however, that I never 
before came away from listening to a Presi- 
dential candidate with impressions so fixed 
and definite concerning the man and his 
character. I do not mean that he captured 
me with his oratory or overwhelmed me with 
the force of personality. In fact, that is 
just what he did not do. I heard him with 
absolutely different sensations from those 
which possessed me while listening to Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan a few years ago. Mr. 
Taft is not a great public speaker, and 
especially not a campaign speaker in the 
commonly accepted meaning of that term. 
In one way the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal was right when he declared, in the 
editorial column of that paper a while ago, 
that as a campaign orator pitted against 
Mr. Bryan, the consummate master of pop- 
ular assemblages, Mr. Taft would be at a 
great disadvantage. He evidently does not 
know how to make the best use of his voice, 
for on this occasion when I listened to him 
he was so hoarse as tobe heard at times with 
real difficulty. And his manner is so delib- 


erate that I question if he would ever thrill « 


a great audience or rouse it to unbridled 
enthusiasm, On the other hand, there were 
times when it was necessary to use positive 
effort in attentively listening to his words, 
and I could not help noticing that a few, 
though a very few, left the hall. 

No, I do not mean that he captivated me 
vith his manner of speaking or drew me to 
his conclusions or to himself by what, fora 


better name, we call personal magnetism. I 
mean that both the manner of the speaker 
and the matter of the speech, the strength 
and poise of his personality, the total man as 
he stood before us, compelled my respect and 
inspired my confidence. Mr. Taft is too 
judicial to be a great campaign speaker and 
too honest to be a great politician. But, to 
my mind, those two very things which lessen 
his greatness in those two capacities enhance 
his greatness as a leader of a people. The 
audience that night was made up largely of 
workingmen, and especially of members of 
labor unions. They were there by special 
invitation and special arrangement of the 
committee in charge of the rally. The im- 
pact of their presence was felt in the meeting, 
and gave a certain direction to all of the 
proceedings. It was a great opportunity to 
speak directly to labor concerning the politi- 
cal issues so vital to that special class, and 
Mr. Taft wisely accepted it. The significant 
thing, however, the thing which demonstrated 
his real greatness, was the way in which he 
made use of the privilege. I must confess 
that I never before saw or heard anything 
like it. He recited calmly, almost impas- 
sively, the history of those cases involving 
labor which had come under his jurisdiction 
asa judge on the bench. He stated accu- 
rately and fairly the facts on both sides. And 
then he gave’ clearly and judicially his find- 
ings in those cases and his reasons for them. 
Not for one moment did he endeavor to pose 
as an advocate of either one class or the 
other. Not for one moment did he try to 
shirk the responsibility of his own relation 
to the cases and lay the blame for the out- 
come upon law or law-makers. In fact, the 
real climax of his address was reached when, 
after relating how he had found a labor 
union guilty of injury to a man’s business by 
secondary boycott, he lifted both his fists in 
the air and cried hoarsely, “ That was the 
law then; it is the law now; and it always 
ought to be the law; for tyranny in any form 
is inimical to our free institutions.” After 
this impassioned challenge, however, to the - 
representation of labor who sat before him, 
Mr. Taft gave a calm and brief résumé of 
the whole perplexing problem and his pos- 
sible relation to it as President of these 
United States. He restated his implicit 
belief in the right of labor to organize. . He 
cited many of the benefits which had accrued 


_ to the whole people through the organization 


of labor. He réminded us that the violations 

of law by organized tabor have been detected _ 

and punished more frequently and easily 
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than have violations by organized capital, 
because the methods of the capitalists are 
shrewder and their illegitimate doings less 
open to public knowledge. He asserted that 
the remedy for present ills lies not in class 
legislation but in such -construction and 
enforcement of law as shall secure for every 
man and every institution justice and protec- 
tion. He recited the definite constructive 
legislation of the Republican party which 
has sought to secure to the workingman his 
rights. He put his own attitude toward 
workingmen in almost the same terms as did 
Henry George when he gave utterance to 
the now famous slogan,“ I am for men,” and 
then he closed his somewhat lengthy treat- 
ment of the whole question with the frank 
statement: 

“ If, from those deeds and these words, you 
feel that I am an enemy of labor, you have 
the right to vote against me, But if you 
feel that I am the friend to all men, the 
laboring man included, you have the privi- 
lege of voting for me.” 

I must confess that at some points in the 
address I almost wished Mr. Taft would 
desist. His absolute frankness seemed al- 
most perilous, for most men like radical 
partisanship and the skilled advocate who 
can get all truth and right on one side. It 


seemed poor politics for him to open that 
great question and then leave it as he did. 
But 1 soon discovered that this very fact 
greatly enhanced the effect of his words and 
marvelously multiplied his power with the 


plain people of this section. An ex-judge 
turned to me and said while Mr. Taft was 
speaking, ‘“‘ He is almost dangerously honest.” 
Another remarked in an undertone, “ That 
man is not a politician, he’sa statesman.” I 
could see many of the representatives of 
labor nod their heads in approval of his 
words, and they frequently participated in 
the applause. Out onthe street a working- 
man said, “ 1 was undecided before I came, 
but I vote for that man. A man who will 
talk honestly like that to me will work honest- 
ly for me.” And all the following day, which 
was Sunday, expressions of like character 
were heard from all classes of people. Mr. 
Taft’s frank honesty had done what shrewd 
politics never could have done; it had created 
confidence and a sense of safety. His judi- 
cial treatment of all political problems had 
accomplished what the heated pleas of an 
advocate would have miserably failed to 
accomplish—it produced a consciousness, on 
the part of all classes, of our economic and 
national interdependence. And he had done 
aS a poor campaign orator what he could 
never have done by brilliant campaign ora- 
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tory. He had compelled men to feel that he 
is a safe, wise, cautious, fair-minded leader. 
I believe I am right when I say that Mr. 
Taft by his visit to the Northwest has con- 
vinced a multitude of men that he would be, 
if elected, one of the greatest constructive 
statesmen that ever occupied the post of 
Chief Executive of these United States, and 
as honest a man in motive and method as 
ever sat in the Presidential chair. 


(Rev.) ANDREW GILLIES. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


LAPSES IN BRYAN’S ETHICAL 
SENSE 


As one to whom the fame of our country’s 
leading men is not a matter of indifference, 
I should like to think the best possible of a 
man who has so many followers as Mr. 
Bryan. He is surely a clean man; one who 
on certain sides is a creditable American. 
But I cannot help having distrust not only of 
his judgments as to public policies, but also 
of what may be called his public morality. 
Mr. Bryan was at high-water mark, morally, 
in his admirable and effective address in 
London on international arbitration. In 
such debates he is sincere and useful. But 
in his general attitude he seems to be rather , 
a somewhat sentimental exhorter than a / 
trustworthy publicist; and he also seems to 
be strangely lacking at times in ethical sense. 
He is either so convinced of his mission or 
so insatiably ambitious that for many years 
he has been seen in various States of the 
Union condemning, as bad, good men who 
disagreed with him, and bringing aid and 
comfort to bad men who supported him. In 
fact, Mr. Bryan’s definition of a good man 
seems to be—a good Bryan man. His first 
effect upon the machinery of his party was 
to relegate to the rear the good men who had 
been attracted into politics by the character 
of Cleveland and to put on guard, in various 
States, men of notably inferior morale. I do 
not mean that all Bryan machine men are 
bad, by any means, but the effect of his 
original candidacy was a moral slump in the 
personnel of the organization. 

We remember how he patted Croker and 
Hearst on the back when they both supported 
him, and how he manifested his willingness 
to come into the State of New York to oppose 
the election of Hughes and try to make 
Hearst Governor of the Empire State. This 
being so, I see no inherent improbability in 
the story told by Hearst that he once accepted 
him as his successor to the Presidency. 
What sort of a Cabinet would a man gather 
about himself who ranks men according to 
their utility to himself and to his cause, and 
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who prefers a Hearst to a Hughes as Gov- 
ernor of a great State? 

His performances in Kentucky when a 
group of conscientious young men bravely 
broke party bonds in the interest of public 
morality was a painful revelation to some of 
the best citizens of that State. 

I wish to speak of another matter which I 
have never seen mentioned in print. I think 
that most of the scrupulous men in our 
public life have, sooner or later, become 
interested in the reform of the Civil Service. 
Mr. Bryan has done more Jay preaching than 
any other man in the country—but he has 
never been counted among the friends of the 
merit system. The phrases he uses on the 
subject are apt to be those used by men 
ignorant of it or opposed to it. On this 
great, fundamental moral question he has 
failed to meet the test. This is a sadly in- 
dicative fact. 

Mr. Bryan, so far as I know, has responsi- 
bility for only one important historical act 
of our Government—the acquisition of the 
Philippines by treaty. His conduct in this 
case was most extraordinary. He found 
some reason for throwing his influence in 
favor of a public act to which he was sup- 
posed to be inimical. He astounded some 
who were, in good faith, working at one time 
with him against the treaty, and I have 
never seen a sufficient explanation of his 
conduct then. 

So it is not merely because of his flamboy- 
ant and repeated advocacy of preposterous 
and exploded economical heresies, nor be- 
cause ot the purely oratorical tone of his mind, 
and not merely that he takes up one panacea 
after another in a superficial but vehement 
manner, but the fact, also, that he seems, in 
certain emergencies and situations, and on 
certain questions, to show an actual lack 
of ethical sense, that I would deprecate his 
assumption of the chief magistracy. Andin 
nothing are these lapses in ethical sense 
more dangerous than his willingness to honor 
and to use men of inferior moral tone in the 
forwarding of his schemes and his ambitions. 

New York City. G. 


BANK DEPOSITS GUARANTEE 


After reading the article in The Outlook 
for September 12, in which you state your 
objections to compulsory guarantee of bank 
deposits, I am filled with a desire to ask you 
the following questions, on which I am free 
to say I need light. Let me say that I have 
read your journal ever since its first issue, 
and that I have a complete file of the same 
on my shelves. I have stood by you for 


nearly forty years, and that is a good reason 


why I appeal to you now in my time of need. 

Do you think, when the Government com- 
pelled all banks of issue to guarantee their 
currency, it “ made banking less safe’ than 
it was before? _ 

Would the Government have to own all the 
banks (as you claim in your article it would 
ultimately have to do) if it compelled them 
to guarantee deposits, any more than it has 
now to own all the food-producing concerns 
of this country, when it compels them all to 
guarantee their products as “ pure food” ? 

If “no depositor will risk his deposit be- 
yond a certain point” from hope of gain, 
things being as they now are, was it not 
equally true that no buyer of food would 
have risked getting adulterated food because 
he ‘could save money by so doing, things 
being as they once were? Wasit not, there- 
fore, a mistake to make “pure food” laws 
at all—to compel all producers of food to 
guarantee their products, and so put them 
all on an equal basis, and so give the natu- 
rally honest no advantage over the naturally 
dishonest? 

It “ compulsory guaranteeing of bank de- 
posits makes banking less sound than it is 
now,” why does the Government compel all 
banks to guarantee every deposit it makes in 
them? 

Should the Government continue to do 
that which will make banking less safe than 
it is now, ought it to make itself a preferred 
creditor as against its citizens, in identical 
transactions? Ought it not to take as good 
care of its citizens, or at least to see that 
they are as well cared for as the Government 
is cared for, under like conditions? 

Let me add that I am a lifelong Republi- 
can and that I shall vote for Mr. Taft enthu- 
siastically this fall; but I want to get a lot 
of my neighbors to do the same thing, and 
there is danger that they won’t because of 
the stand they take with regard to the issues 
I have stated above. 

Ws. HAwLey SMITH. 

Peoria, Illinois. 

[We answer our correspondent’s questions 
seriatim, 

(1) We think that when the National Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the circulation of Na- 
tional banks it made banking safer than it 
was before, but in guaranteeing the circula- 
tion of National banks. the Government 
exacts collateral to practically the full 
amount. Mr. Bryan’s plan to tee de- 
posits does not involve the use of collateral, 
which would, of course, be quite: impossible. 
Mr. Bryan’s plan is. really compulsory insur 
ance of bank deposits rather than.a.guaran- 
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tee of bank deposits; voluntary insurance, 
if properly regulated, works very well until 
some great catastrophe comes, like the Chi- 
cago fire or the San Francisco earthquake, 
which causes inevitably disastrous failures 
among the insurance companies. 

(2) Although you use the same word, 
guarantee, with reference to pure food and 
bank deposits, you mean totally different 
things. If aman buys a food product and 
it turns out to be impure, the Government 
does not give him a pure product in return, 
but arrests the manufacturer and claps him 
in jail. Your question makes clear exactly 
the distinction drawn by The Outlook be- 
tween Government regulation of banking 
and the delegation to the Government of the 
powers of banking. We wish to have the 
Government punish bank officers through 
whose criminality depositors lose their money 
exactly as it punishes food manufacturers 
through whom a citizen loses his health. 

(3) The answer to your third question is 
included in the answer to your second. 

(4) The Federal and State Governments 
compel banks to guarantee Government de- 
posits by putting up actual collateral. This, 
of course, is utterly different from Mr. 
Bryan’s plan of an insurance fund raised by 
means of actuarial tables. 

(5) We think that the banking laws which 
apply to Government moneys in National 
and private banks ought to be actually the 
same as those which apply to private moneys 
in National and State banks. But the gen- 
eral law can with justice make certain indi- 
viduals ‘preferred creditors in any commer- 
cial transaction, and therefore the general 
laws can make a State government a pre- 
ferred creditor because such a government 
represents the interests of all the people as 
opposed to the interests of a single individual 
or group of individuals. 

If you will bear in mind that Mr. Bryan 
and his supporters use the word “ guarantee ” 
with different meanings, you will see how 
much confusion over this question has arisen. 
A goes to the bank and borrows $5,000. He 
guarantees that he will pay it back by his 
personal note. B goes to the bank and bor- 
rows $5,000, and guarantees that he will pay 
it back by leaving with the bank $5,000 worth 
of collateral bonds. If A fails in business, 
his-guarantee is worth nothing. If B fails 
in busincss, his guarantee is worth the face 
value v his ind btedness. Bank circulation 
is guaranteed by Gover e t bonds; Mr. 
Bryan wot‘ have deposits guaranteed by a 
simple promise to pay, and, if the promisor 
fails, wo d have the other banks of the 


country. make up his indebtedness —Tre 


EDITORS. ] 
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THE COMMISSION ON COUNTRY 
LIFE: TWO VIEWS 
I 


{In The Outlook for September 5 last 
appeared the letter from Mr. Norton to 
President Roosevelt, referred to below. The 
President gave the letter to The Outlook 
because it seemed to him and to us rational 
in its ideals and human in spirit. It may be 
added that newspaper despatches report that 
President Roosevelt’s mail is filled with a 
constantly increasing number of letters re- 
lating to the Commission on Country Life 
recently appointed by him, and that these 
letters contain little or no adverse comment, 
while the suggestions made are constructive 
and such as will be of positive aid to the 
Commission.—T HE EDITORS.] 


We, the undersigned, average farmer and 
wife, and descendants of farmers from ’way 
back, would like to extend an invitation, 
through the columns of The Outlook, to 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. T. J. Nor- 
ton to visit a farm in the State of New York, 
it being evident that they “ need to be shown 
by somebody who has seen, and that the 
well-being of others and the good of the 
State require that they be taught,” some- 
thing about the “ creature comforts ” enjoyed 
by the “ mere grower and producer.” 

Weare qualified by fifty years of personal 
experience, and more than twice as many of 
inheritance and tradition, to enlighten their 
manifest ignorance about the conditions of 
farm life, at least in New York and New 
England. We don’t know much about the 
“ Woolly West.” 

Even in this season of drought we can 
give them a bath before dinner—though not 
in the barn, as our windmill does not pump 
water for thé stock, but only for the house- 
hold—also as much fresh air as they are able 
to inhale. I doubt if the White House 
caterer can furnish as fresh or better “ vege- 
tables, fruit, milk, eggs, butter, or poultry ” 
than we habitually serve on our table, though 
our guests certainly may miss some of the 
“sacred ceremonial” to which they are 
accustomed. Nor will there be caviare. We 
represent the crowd. But the melons shall 
be iced, and the coffee shall be hot, and if 
they eat so much, “in their condition of 
fatigue,” as to acquire indigestion (we don’t 
have any ourselves), they may each have a 
bedroom twenty feet square, with three wide- 
open windows and a fireplace, in which to 
sleep it off—or enough of the standard 
classics and current literature to read all 
night. 

We should like to show the two city-bred 
men, in our “ crude way,” what is open to 
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view in the “country” to the “ very poorest 
persons,” and we will not “censure them 
overmuch for the state in which we find 
them,” if they will avail themselves of the 
opportunity we offer them to get out of it. 

It would do them good to come and get a 
taste of real farm life, and we beg The 
Outlook to urge a prompt acceptance of this 
cordial invitation from 

C. W. SHaw and Mrs, C. W. SHaw. 

Mountainville, Orange County, New York. 

II 

Having lived from. the soil until after I 
had reached my majority, I hail with interest 
any such movement for the advancement of 
rural communities as is suggested by the 
appointment of the Agricultural Commission 
by President Roosevelt. An old acquaint- 
ance of the farm, while driving with a party 
of friends by a field of newly mown hay, was 
less enthusiastic about the fragrance of the 
hay than the other members of his party. He 
said, “ It reminds me only of hard work.” 

When, on a vacation jaunt, I visit my old 
ancestral farm, the picturesque fields, the 
thriving crops, and the substantial farm 
buildings nestling by the hillside produce a 
feeling of pleasure not unmixed with pain. 

I predict that the appointment of the 
Agricultural Commission will result in teach- 
ing the farmer and his family how to live 
happily and comfortably, as well as how to 
make their vocation a financial success. 
The farmer, as a rule, possesses the’ old-fash- 
ioned virtue of “living within his means ;” 
to this he should learn to add the ability to 
enlarge his means by the application of 
strictly business principles. The average 
farmer excels in producing rather than in 
marketing his crops. 
farmer find ready sale for all of his farm 
products, if by a little enterprise he would 
become his own salesman and dispose of his 
goods to city retailers? By putting on the 
market nothing but first-class commodities 
and by eliminating the middlemen his ad- 
vantage im selling his produce would be 
obvious. By this plan his touch with city 
life and conditions would keep him well 
abreast of his time and break the monotony 
of isolation. 

The average farmer would be ‘much hap- 
pier and more successful by the acquisition 
of scientific knowledge such as is furnished 
in the agricultural schools or may be acquired 

'y home study during the long winter eve- 
ings. To many a farmer the soil which he 
lls is simply so much dirt of either good or 
different quality. He has no idea of its 
nemical components, and in his blind efforts 
» fertilize he may be defeating his own 
cbjects. The adaptability of the soil and 
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climate for certain crops may be made an 
interesting and profitable study. Experi- 
ments conservatively made along this lirfe 
would entail little loss even if they failed to 
produce the desired results. In many com- 
munities certain crops are raised year after 
year while the farmers all admit that the 
profits from this particular commodity are 
paltry. Better for the farmer to take his 
family off for a picnic than to spend his 
energies in ‘cultivating crops that are ill 
adapted to the soil and climatic conditions 
in his locality. 

The working hours of a farmer and his 
employees are so excessive that if an attempt 
were made to impose them upon a modern 
labor unionist it would mean nothing less to 
him than an appeal to arms. The farm hand 
who is aroused at 4 A.M. and released from 
his duties at 8 p.m. finds no time for his 
social needs except as he borrows it from 
the hours assigned for rest and sleep. After 
keeping up to such a programme for a cer- 
tain period the farm hand will likely be 
found during working hours on the opposite 
side of the hill from his employer making up 
for the lost sleep which he feels is due him. 

The question of securing adequate and 
efficient farm help will be solved when the 
farmer learns the value of settling upen a 
ten-hour day to be adhered to strictly except 
in cases of special emergency. Farmers, 
their families and employees, should take 
advantage of the principal holidays$for rec- 
reation and rest. Life soon becomes a mere 
drudgery to those who yield to the constant 
pressure of work which daily confronts the 
farmer and his family. 

To bring the greatest degree of success 
the farmer should keep his accounts in a 
manner that will guide him financially during 
the entire year. He should make a con- 
servative estimate of probable receipts and 
expenditures at the opening of the season, 
and all his expenditures during the year 
should be determined upon the basis of his 
estimate. Most business ventures would 
meet with early embarrassment if the book- 
keeping methods were of the sort commonly 
used by intelligent farmers. 

The picture of the deserted farm, or that 
more pathetic one, the aged farmer strug- 
gling alone to till his acres after his last son 
has left the soil, would not so often have 


been produced if farming had been less 


synonymous with a life of drudgery. 

Success to the Agricultural Commission, 
and all honor to those progressive farmers 
whose methods will be studied by the Com- 
mission and later be exploited for the bene- 
fit of the craft. C. Hopper. 

Newburyport, Massachusetts. 





REASONS FOR SUPPORTING MR. 
BRYAN 


BY EDWARD M. SHEPARD 


The Outlook has asked Mr. Shepard to give his reasons for supporting Mr. Bryan, and 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes his reasons for supporting Mr. Debs. The Editor-in-Chief of 
The Outlook gives in this issue, in the second of four editorials, reasons for supporting 


Mr. Taft. 


No one in his party has proved his own devotion to principle more surely than 


Mr. Shepard. Democrat, distinguished by political honors, once Democratic nominee for the 
Mayoralty of New York, lawyer of highest standing at the New York bar, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the College of the City of New York, writer on legal, educational, and 
economic subjects, citizen of great public spirit, Mr. Shepard writes with the triple authority 
bestowed by party organization, by pronounced convictions, and by eminent public service, 


—THE EDITORS. 


i PON The Outlook’s invitation I 
shall state some of the reasons 
which, in my opinion, ought to 

induce many, if not most, independently- 

minded citizens to vote for Mr. Bryan. 

I disclaim making appeal to all such 

citizens. For there is a body, also large, 

of independent men who believe in a 

Protective Tariff—that is to say, the 

stimulation by the taxing power of the 

Federal Government of some lawful 

businesses at the expense of all other 

lawful businesses, and with great profit 
to certain classes at the cost of the 
masses of American men and women. 

So there are many independent men who 

believe that our Republic should, by a 

greater navy and greater army, enforce 

its domination upon unwilling peoples 
and races beyond seas, and its influence 
in European and Asiatic politics, and in 
other things exercise “world power” 
dependent upon physical force as distin- 
guished from the world power of moral 
and social influence. And they believe 
this in spite of the views of Washington 
and of all statesmen effectively represent- 
ative of the American people from his 
time until Mr. Roosevelt’s influence be- 
came dominant, save only when, more 
than a half-century ago, the policy of 
the Ostend Manifesto in behalf of terri- 
torial extension for the sake of human 
slavery was supported by a President 
and his Cabinet and by other high- 
minded and patriotic and intelligent 
men as promotive of our National inter- 
est and glory and even duty. Those 


who believe in such a protective tariff 
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and such an “ imperialism ” should vote 
for Mr. Taft. For he is a high-minded, 
statesmanlike advocate oi those policies, 
skilled and experienced in promoting 
them. Now that Americans are fast 
coming to wearied reaction against 
President Roosevelt’s tempestuous ener- 
gies and that confusion of personal vin- 
dictiveness with public justice which 
belongs to his ideals of Presidential be 
havior and his practice of great politics, 
these two policies must for their prosper- 
ous continuance have in the White 
House a President no less devoted to 
them than Mr. Roosevelt, but of the 
“sweet reasonableness ” with which Mr. 
Taft is justly credited. 

The Outlook, however, reaches also 
the other and large body of independent 
Americans who are hostile to a high 
protective tariff and to such an imperial- 
istic policy. To them I appeal for per- 
formance of what, believing thus differ- 
ently as they do, I think to be sheir 
different duty. 

As I recall my expectations and fears 
over the results of American elections, I 
have come to believe less and less in the 
immediate and practical effectiveness, to 
establish or defeat great causes, of any 
verdict at the polls for or against a can- 
didate, and to believe more and more in 
the significant and long-time tendency— 
or sometimes, though rarely, as in the ver- 
dict against Free Silver in 1896,the imme- 
diate result—of such a verdict when ren- 
dered, not upon candidacies, but through 
candidates upon great and immediate 
questions. When, as now, an instantly and 
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practically operative decision is not to 
be made upon such a cause, no Presi- 
dent—certainly not one of the character 
of either Mr. Taft or Mr. Bryan—can 
by any possibility do in his four years 
even a fraction of the immediate damage 
which some dread from him, or accom- 
plish a tithe of the beneficence which 
others expect. The only exception to 
this, of which I think, is the case of a 
President of a warlike and reckless 
temper in himself, or of a weak submis- 
siveness to a like temper in others. 
Such a President might provoke, or, in 
cowardly fashion, permit, the crime of an 
unfit or unnecessary war. But we should 
not fear’this from either Mr. Taft or 
Mr. Bryan, although the naval and mili- 
tary forces and expense which Mr. Taft 
would keep great or make greater would 
doubtless reduce: his ability to resist a 
seemingly popular outcry for war with 
Japan or other Power. 

Many will remember that, when Grover 
Cleveland was a candidate in 1884, 


P. T. Barnum, a citizen of large accumu- 


lated wealth, at Bridgeport declared that 
if Mr. Cleveland were elected his ‘prop- 
erty would be for sale at greatly reduced 
prices—meaning that all who owned 
property were immediately to suffer. 
That argument used by the famous show- 
man and many others, puerile and ridicu- 
lous as it was, materially reduced Mr. 
Cleveland’s plurality. But he was elected, 
and, after four years, delivered to his 
successor in 1889 a country fully as 
prosperous as when he received it. Re- 
cently at his grave all Americans agreed, 
not only that he was one of our few 
really great men, but that he represented, 
as no other American lately in great 
place has done, a nobly resolute and 
courageous conservatism. 

The same silly and puerile thing is 
said of Mr. Bryan, and no doubt will 
deprive him of some votes. But with 
the increasing probability of his election 
it is known that men having large inter- 
ests, good sense, and familiarity with 
American history, whatever their dislike 
of Mr. Bryan, disbelieve this campaign 
cry. After the hard winter for business 
men and wage-earners which is before 
us, by next spring there will in all proba- 
bility come an industrial improvement 
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which will go on increasing until within 
another year the depression will probably 
be passed, and until, within another year 
or two and before the next Presidency 
ends in 1913, American industry will 
again be reaping great profits. This 
will happen whether Mr. Bryan or Mr, 
Taft be’ President. If it be Mr. Taft, 
his party will accredit him with the 
returned prosperity. If it be Mr. Bryan, 
the Democrats will give him the credit. 
But the prosperity will come, as the 
adversity has come, from causes deeper 
than the influence of either of them, 
Mr. Bryan’s choice would, however, end 
the unintelligent or insincere cry that to 
our country the success of the Demo- 
cratic party has. meant “ bad times "—a 
piece of demagogy to which, I am sorry 
to observe, Mr. Taft in his Western 
speeches has given repeated utterance. 
Under the Democratic tariff of 1846 
there was enormous prosperity until the 
Civil War, save only a brief interruption 
in the bankers’ panic of 1857. We 
have since known three profound indus- 
trial disturbances. The first was that of 
1873-1876, which began when Repub- 
lican administration had been in power 
twelve years. The next was that of 
1893-1896, which came within the first 
quarter year of Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term, and after more than thirty years of 
Republican administration (broken only 
in 1885-1889 by the four prosperous 
years of Mr. Cleveland’s first term); and 
it immediately followed the four years of 
the Harrison administration under which 
the Republicans enacted the reckless 
Silver Purchase Bill and the enormous 
increase in pensions. The commercial 
depression of 1893 was, as every intelli- 
gent and sincere man perfectly well 
knows, due to long-continued causes,and, 
in lesser degree, to Republican financial 
administration from 1889 to 1893; and it 
had no relation to the slight tariff changes 
which went into effect on Octcber I, 
1894—fully seventeen months after the 
storm broke. And now, after another 
twelve years’ Republican administra- 
tion, we are in the third great commer- 
cial depression of the last half-century. 
That the present Administration is 
wholly responsible for this I do_ not 
believe. That its profuse expenditure 
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and the monopolistic effect of the pro- 
tective tariff and Mr. Roosevelt’s dis- 
turbance of business confidence: are 
responsible for some part of the present 
industrial difficulties I do believe. But, 
waiving that, the lesson remains that the 
widespread and long-continued commer- 
cialand industria! disasters of 1 87 3—1876, 
1893-1896, and 1907— have come during 
or immediately after long years of Re- 
publican administration. 

Assume, then, that sun will shine and 
rain fall and crops grow under both 
Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, and that, under either, industrial 
extravagance and speculation will in due 
time produce their normal result of hard 
times. Ignore the silly and audacious 
argument that under Mr. Bryan we may 
suffer what we are now actual/y suffering 
under the administration of Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Taft. We come again to 


the question for independent citizens 
who are hostile to the gross monopolies 
and oppressive favoritisms of the high 
protective tariff and to the so-called 
American imperialism. 


Can they right- 
eously vote for Mr. Taft? 

The proposal of guaranty of National 
bank deposits by the Government, or 
under its authority by the whole body of 
National banks, need not divert us from 
vital issues. I am not a convert to the 
proposal; but, though without much 
dynamic relation to the real political 
questions of to-day, it is far from absurd. 
Most bankers are hostile to the idea ; but 
it has long had respectable and conserva- 
tive authority ; and it is analogous to the 
plan for authorizing exigency issues of 
National bank currency guaranteed by a 
fund contributed by all the National 
banks ; which was approved in 1897 by 
the Indianapolis Monetary Conference, 
as distinguished a body of banking and 
financial experts as ever assembled in 
the United States. Under Mr. Bryan it 
cannot become a law unless with the 
approval of a Senate which will be 
Republican during the whole of his term, 
and unless, with the support of enlight- 
ened public sentiment and at least some 
expert opinion, it overcome in the House 
of Representatives an undoubtedly con- 
siderable Democratic opposition. So 
with the question of court procedure in 
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contempt cases, and the other lesser 
questions. They have to be decided by 
legislation well thrashed out. And any 
citizen who votes against Mr. Bryan 
because of minor differences like these, 
while agreeing with him on profound 
and far-reaching tendencies which will 
to a certainty be materially promoted or 
obstructed by the result in November 
next, shows, as I think, little sense of 
political perspective, and throws his vote 
away. 

Mr. Taft cannot abide Government 
guaranty to all bank depositors, small 
and large alike; but he heartily sup- 
ports the vastly greater Government 
guaranty to favored manufacturers of 
what the Republican platform euphemis- 
tically calls a “ reasonable profit.” The 
enormous profits of the Steel Trust must 
be continued at the expense of every 
railway company, every machine shop, 
every merchant, every laboring man, and 
every farmer throughout the country. 
An indirect protection to the Standard 
Oil Company against Russian oil enables 
that vast aggregation of wealth to tax all 
other industries and keeps it loyal to 
Mr. Taft, spite of the President’s futile 
fulminations. ‘To Mr. Bryan’s proposal 
that, in the case of any industry which, 
out of present prices, is creating Car- 
negie and Rockefeller fortunes and main- 
taining conditions of practical monopoly, 
the tariff shall be abated and the burden 
taken from consumers of the govern- 
mentally assured “ reasonable profits ” 
which make up those profits, Mr. Taft 
says “No.” On the contrary, he sug- 
gests that, in case of Republican success, 
some (will it not be many ?) duties are 
to be raised. He has already, we are 
told, delighted Trenton manufacturers 
by proposing higher duties on pottery 
now heavily protected and extorting un- 
willing tribute to the manufacturers from 
every other American, rich or poor. It 
passes my comprehension how any 
American who believes in the far-reach- 
ing corruption and oppression of our 
“ protective ” tariff can, because he dis- 
likes or distrusts Mr. Bryan on lesser 
matters, cast a vote for Mr. Taft which 
he knows is a vote for a revision of the 
tariff certain, if it come, to be in the 
interest of monopoly and favoritism. 
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I sometimes wonder whether clergy- 
men and teachers and the rest of that 
great body of Americans who must live 
on fixed incomes realize the share which, 
in the enhanced cost of their living, they 
contribute to the vast fortunes of the 
protected industries. Or do they realize 
their share of the cost of our “ imperial- 
ist” policy? Why should they wish to 
continue and enlarge the schemes for a 
greater navy, for which the appropriation 
for this current year of widespread indus- 
trial misery is $122,662,485.47—four 
times the $30,562,660.95 allowed twelve 
years ago in the last year of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Presidency? Why should they 
approve the appropriation this fiscal 
year of $95,382,247.61 for the army— 
four times the $23,278,402.73 allowed 
in the last Cleveland year? Assuming 
the willingness of these patriotic citizens 
to bear their share of such burdens for 
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a cause rightly dear to their fatherland, 
is this sort of “imperialism” such- a 
cause? If they think so, then they may 
rightly vote for Mr. Taft. But if their 
belief in the older and nobler ideals of 
American government be a living and 
practical faith, they will vote for Mr. 
Bryan. For, however we may differ 
from him on lesser issues and by- 
questions upon which Congress must 
pass, we know he will, if elected, .pro- 
mote American “world power” which 
depends, not upon more or less flimsily 
veiled menace of great and costly arma- 
ments in time of peace, but upon the 
vastly greater “ world power ” of peace- 
ful and enlightened influence, moral and 
industrial. If elected. he will, to the 
utmost of Presidential power, set aside 
the “big stick” and truly represent a 
Republic of peace and industry and 
economic freedom. 


THE SQUIRREL OF ASTICOU 
AN AUTUMNAL SONNET 


BY W. R. H. 


Trig little friend in dappled coat of fur, 
Roaming the woods of Asticou at will, 
Foot-free, quick-eyed, acquaint with all the hill 

From crest to water’s edge; at dawn astir, 

At eve alert, as if, forsooth, there were 
No time when squirrels rightly might lie still 
And take their pleasure ;—nay, but he must fill 

His storehouse full, ere wintry days recur. 


Teach me thy wisdom, share with me thy lore, 


Thou shrewd provider ! 


Would my soul, like thee, 


Foresaw, through reddening leaves and falling flakes, 
The need of laying treasure up in store 

Against the famine else awaiting me 

When Leo sleeps and Capricornus wakes. 





THE RING OF FORTITUDE 


BY EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS 


Author of “ A Wanderer in London,” “ Listener's Lure,” etc., etc. 


THE LAST OF FIVE TALES ABOUT CHILDREN 


HEN Priscilla had been a very 
W good girl her mother allowed 

her as a special treat to play 
with her jewel-case. Of course Priscilla 
had to be very careful, which, indeed, 
she was by nature, having for the most 
part a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place. She used to sit on 
the floor with the jewel-case before her, 
and take the rings and brooches and 
pendants and necklaces and bracelets 
and pins out one by one, and hold them 
up to the light and make them flash, and 
then put them on. There were dia- 
monds and pearls, and a large opal in 
which you saw deep down in its milky 
depths little glints of burning crimson 
and dancing green. But of all the jew- 
els Priscilla liked best a turquoise ring, 
which her mother had ceased to wear. 
Priscilla would very much have liked 
this ring for her own; but her mother 
did not care for little girls to wear rings 
at all, except—but that is what I am 
going to tell you. 

One day, soon after Priscilla was 
eleven, she had a bad toothache. It 
grew no better as the time went on, 
although she rubbed the tooth with med- 
icine which her mother sent for; and 
afterwards she held a clove in her mouth, 
according to the advice of a charwoman 
who happened to be working in the 
house that day; and then lay down with 
a piece of brown paper against her 
cheek, soaked in vinegar and then pep- 
pered, according to the advice of the 
cook ; and later sat close to the fire with 
the heat on the toothache side, according 
to the advice of the housemaid; and 
finally sponged her cheek with almost 
boiling water, according to the advice of 
the nurse. Nothing did the tooth any 
good. It ached most of the night, and 
the next morning poor Priscilla, with 
very red eyes, was led away to the den- 
tist’s by her nurse. 


1 Copyright, 1908, by the Outlook Company. 
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Of course directly she found herself 
on the terrible doorstep waiting for the 
horrible door to open, her toothache 
went away absolutely ; but none the less 
she had to go into the waiting-room, and 
look at old Punches and old Illustrated 
London Newses for a long time until the 
dentist was ready, while fresh people 
came’ in and sat down with a sigh, in- 
cluding one old gentleman with the left 
cheek like the glass of a bull’s-eye lan- 
tern; and then Priscilla’s turn came 
and she went upstairs, and for half an 
hour the dentist tortured her. 

It was a tooth which, he said, must be 
saved and not extracted, and so he got 
out his little needles and his little look- 
ing-glass, and was exceedingly cruel— 
although by nature one of the kindest 
men living, who would not wittingly hurt 
a fly except for its own good—as in the 
case of Priscilla. And when the half- 
hour was finished he had only just be 
gun, and he told her to come again in 
four days’ time and he would try and 
finish it. 

“Will it hurt again then?” Priscilla 
asked. 

“I’m afraid it will,” said the dentist. 

Poor Priscilla! The tooth went on 
steadily grumbling with pain, and Pris- 
cilla’s nerves were all upset, so that, 
although she was naturally brave, she 
could think of nothing but the next 
dreadful time, and as it drew nearer and 
nearer she broke down completely. 

“T’m very sorry, mother,” she said, 
“but I really don’t think I can,” and so 
saying she burst into sobs. 

“If you will get on your things and 
come with me to the Stores,” said her 
mother, “I think I can help you.” 

Priscilla brightened at once. She 
hiked going to the Stores, not only be- 
cause it was exciting to buy things and 
be among so much to buy, but also be- 
cause she was always interested in the 
fat commissionaire with the dog-chains 
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at the top of the steps, who knew all the 
dogs of Westminster intimately. 

When they got to the Stores, and Smike 
had been chained up, Priscilla’s mother 
led the way to the jewelry department, 
and, singling out one of the assistants, 
she said, “Is my ring done yet?” 

“Yes,” said he; “it has just come 
back.” And he took out of a drawer a 
little box, and out of the box a ring, and 
handed it to Priscilla’s mother. And 
Priscilla’s mother handed it to Priscilla 
and said, “ See if it fits, dear.” And, 
behold! it was the turquoise ring she 
had always loved so much, and, although 
it was rather loose, it fitted well enough 
for Priscilla to refuse to let the Stores 
have it again to alterit. In this decision 
she was supported by her mother, who 
said that it should come back again after 
adayortwo. And so the assistant gave 
Priscilla the little box, and off they went 
home. 

On their way Priscilla’s mother ex- 
plained to Priscilla the value of the ring. 

“Tt is for you to wear,” she said, 
‘‘only when you feel you want some extra 
help to enable you to bear up, as you do 
to-day. Let us call it the ring of fortitude, 
and every time you look down and see 
it, or feel it on your finger, you will 
remember what it means and why it is 
there, and that will give you courage. 
Why, you are much braver already.” 

And it is true that Priscilla was. She 
almost skipped along beside her mother, 
and all that day she fondled the ring and 
forgot all about her tooth and the dentist, 
even about the perfectly hateful buzzing 
thing that he drills holes with. 

She had a good night, and went off to 
him in the morning almost smiling, and 
whether it was that the ring helped her 
not to feel, or whether the dentist really 
did not hurt, I don’t know, but it is 
certain that she had almost a pleasant 
sitting in his detestable chair. 

In addition to the ring of fortitude, 
Priscilla had been given a shilling to buy 
some cakes for tea from a little shop off 
Regent Street that was famous in her 
family for a certain kind of scone. The 
dentist’s man called a cab, and she and 
her nurse drove off very happily for the 
cakes and then all down Regent Street 
and through St. James’s Park home. 
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It was upon hearing her mother’s first 
words, “ Was the ring good to you?” 
that Priscilla realized that she was no 
longer wearing it! 

Her heart stood still. 

She searched her gloves and her 
clothes, and the bag with the cakes in it, 
and then she searched them again; but 
to no purpose. 

Priscilla was the most miserable child 
in London. She would rather, she felt, 
have forty toothaches, 

Directly after lunch, which she had the 
utmost difficulty in eating, she and her 
mother hurried off to the confectioner’s 
tosee if the ring was there; but it was not. 

Then they went off to Scotiand Yard 
to describe it to the police and see if the 
cabman had by any chance found it and 
taken it there. 

The Lost Property Office at Scotland 
Yard is divided into two parts, one for 
umbrellas and the other for miscellaneous 
things. Every day hundreds of persons 
seem to make a point of leaving some- 
thing in a cab, and the doors of these 
offices are swinging continuously to let 
the losers in and out. A very nice 
policeman took down the particulars of 
the ring—what it was like, when and 
where Priscilla remembered seeing it 
last, the time she got into the cab and 
the time she left it, and so forth. Then 
he told them that if it were brought in 
they should have a letter. 

But the letter did not come, and day 
after day passed, and Priscilla grew so 
tired of looking at cabmen in the hope 
of seeing her own cabman again that she 
slept badly and became pale and nervous, 
for she dreamed every night of nothing 
but hansoms, not only in the streets but 
indoors too, and even upstairs, driven 
by men without faces at all. And they 
never said anything to her, but just 
drove on and on, never stopping to pick 
up passengers or put them down. The 
world was full of cabmen, cabmen, cab- 
MEN.:.. «» : 

The doctor said that unless something 
happened to divert her mind Priscilla 
would be really ill. 

But something did happen. 


One evening, nearly a fortnight later, 
Priscilla’s father was sitting by the fire 
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reading a book he had bought at a book- 
stall that afternoon. It was the life of 
an actor named Charles Mayne Young, 
who lived a hundred years ago, and it 
was full of odd and interesting things. 
Suddenly he said, “ Listen to this,” and 
read to Priscilla and her mother the fol- 
lowing story, which was told to Mr. 
Young’s son by a Brighton magistrate 
after dinner on Christmas day, 1827: 

“Some few years ago, a gentleman, a 
bachelor, residing in lodgings on the 
first floor of a respectable but small 
house in this town, appeared before the 
bench of magistrates with a charge 
against the maid of his lodgings of having 
robbed him of a ring. 

“Tt appeared that he occupied the 
front drawing-room on the first floor and 
slept in the back; that one night, having 
undressed by the drawing-room fire and 
wound up his watch, he deposited it, 
with his chain, two seals, and a ring 
attached to it, on the chimneypiece, and 
jumped into bed in the next room. In 
the morning, on dressing himself and 
going to the chimneypiece for his watch, 


he discovered that the ring, which he 


valued, was gone. As he was in the 
habit of sleeping with the folding doors 
between the rooms ajar, and was always 
a light sleeper, he felt confident that no 
one had entered the room since he had 
left it overnight except the maid, who 
had come in early, as usual, to dust and 
sweep the room and lay the table for 
breakfast. The servant was so neat in 
her person, so pretty, gentle, and well 
conducted, that he felt loth to tell her 
his suspicions ; but the moral certainty 
he entertained of her guilt, and the great 
value he set on the ring, determined him 
to conquer his scruples. On hearing 
herself charged with the theft she started 
and stared, as if doubting the evidence 
of her ears, indignantly denied the 
charge, burst into tears, and told her 
mistress that she would not remain 
another hour under her roof, for that her 
lodger had taxed her with dishonesty. 
The landlady espoused the cause of her 
maid, and used such strong language 
against her accuser that his blood in 
turn was roused, and he resolved to 
bring the matter to a determinate issue 
before the magistrates. My friend said 
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he was on the bench, and that, prepos- 
sessed as he and his coadjutors were by 
the girl’s looks and manners, they felt 
quite unable to resist the weight of cir- 
cumstantial evidence produced against 
her, and never had a moment’s hesita- 
tion in committing her for trial at the 
next assizes. 

“ Five or six weeks after she had been 
in jail the prosecutor went into Shaw’s, 
the pastry-cook’s in the Old Steyne, for 
an ice. While he was pausing deliber- 
ately between each spoonful, the sun 
burst forth in all its strength, and darted 
one of its beams along the floor of the 
shop, bringing into light an object which 
glistened vividly between the joists of 
the flooring. He took out his penknife, 
inserted the point of it between the 
boards, and, to his utter amazement, 
fished up his lost ring. He ran back to 
his lodgings, and, on referring to his 
diary, he found that, on the evening of 
the very night on which he had left his 
watch and its appendages on the chim- 
neypiece, he had been at Shaw’s having 
some refreshment; and he conjectured 
that, as half the split ring from which his 
seals hung had been for some time a 
good deal wrenched apart, it must have 
come into contact with the edge of the 
counter, and thus liberated the ring from 
its hold; that it had fallen on the ground, 
been trodden under the feet of some of 
the visitors to the shop, and in this way 
been wedged in between the boards of 
the flooring. Stung to the quick by self 
reproach at the thought of having tar- 
nished the good name of an innocent 
girl by false accusation, and of having 
exposed her to the unmerited sufferings 
of prison life, he instantly took a post- 
chaise and drove off to the jail in which 
she was confined, asked every particular 
about her from the governor, and found 
him enthusiastic in his admiration of 
her, and utterly incredulous of her guilt. 
‘She’s the gentlest, sweetest-tempered 
creature we have ever had within these 
walls, and nothing shall make me believe 
she is a thief,’ said he. ‘No more she 
is,’ was the eager answer. ‘She has 
been falsely charged by me, and I have 
come to make her every reparation in 
my power.’ In one brief word, he offered 
her his hand, and married her.” 
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‘““Pherei” said Priscilla’s father, when 
he had finished. “Why shouldn’t our 
ring have fallen into a crack at the pastry- 
cook’s in just the same way? You say 
it was a little bit loose, and Priscilla 
remembers taking off her glove in the 
shop. It’s an old shop, isn’t it?” he 
added. 

“ Yes,” said Priscilla’s mother, “very 
old.” 

“Then very likely there are wide 
cracks in the floor, or even holes ?” 

“ Quite likely,” said Priscilla’s mother. 

“Then I think I'll go at once and 
see.”  Priscilla’s father was very impul- 
sive, and when he thought of a thing he 
liked to do it. 

“‘ Oh, father, may I come too?” cried 
Priscilla. 

“It will make you so late for bed,” 
said her father. 

“ Only this once,” Priscilla urged. 

‘“‘ And the shop will be shut,” said her 
mother. 3 

“ Oh, PH get them to let me in!” said 
her father. 

“Do let me go, do!” said Priscilla. 
“T may, mayn’t I?” 

“Very well,” said her father; ‘“ but 
you must wrap up very warm.” 

So Priscilla’s father filled his pipe, and 
Maggie stood on the steps and blew 
twice, and soon a cab came, and off 
they bowled to the little street off Regent 
Street. 

Priscilla’s mother was quite right. 
The shop was shut ; but Priscilla’s father 
hammered on the side door, and soon it 
was opened by a very little servant in a 
cap all on one side. 

“Is Mr. Dear in?” asked Priscilla’s 
father. 

“ No, he’s not,” said the very little 
servant. 

“Ts Mrs. Dear in?” asked Priscilla’s 
father. 

“There isn’t a Mrs. Dear,” said the 
very little servant. 

“Then who is there?” asked Pris- 
cilla’s tather. 

“ There’s Miss Dear,” said the very 
little servant. “ Mrs. Dear died years ago, 
on the day after the Diamond Jubilee.” 

“Is Miss Dear in ?” asked Priscilla’s 
father. 

“No; Mr. Dear and Miss Dear have 


both gone to Maskelyne and Devant’s,” 
said the very little servant, with a husky 
note in her voice that suggested she 
wished she was there too. “ They have 
free seats,” she added, quite unnecessa- 
rily, “for putting the bill in the window.” 

“Then there’s no one at home but 
you ?” said Priscilla’s father. 


“ Only the bakers,” said the very little §, 


servant, “but they’re busy at the back.” 

“ May I go into the shop for a min- 
ute ?” said Priscilla’s father. 

“No, you mayn’t,” said the very little 
servant, very decidedly, half closing the 
door as she spoke, and Priscilla’s father 
saw at once that it would be quite use- 
less to try and get her to believe that he 
was not a thief. 

“All right,” he said; “don’t be 
frightened. But will you tell me what 
Mr. Dear is like, because I am going to 
Maskelyne and Devant’s to try and tind 
him.” 

The very little servant, keeping the 
door nearly shut and speaking through 
the crack, was willing to sketch her 
master and mistress. Mr. Dear, she 
said, had white whiskers on each cheek 
and a pair of perfectly round spectacles. 


- (“Like an owl,” Priscilla thought.) 


And Miss Dear was wearing a hat with 
about half a pint of cherries on it, she 
should think. And they would be in 
the balcony. 

So off went Priscilla and her father 
to Maskelyne and Devant’s, and they 
had no difficulty in distinguishing Mr. and 
Miss Dear, but as the performance was 
going on, it was some time before there 
was an interval in which they could be 
approached. Priscilla did not mind 
that at all, for the most wonderful things 
were happening on the stage, where 
people were appearing and disappearing 
at the word of command, and, no mat- 
ter how carefully you watched them, the 
conjurer always turned out to be some- 
body else. And there was a Japanese 
juggler who climbed up a pole that was 
balanced on another Japanese juggler’s 
shoulder. 

When the interval came at last—all 
too soon—Priscilla’s father squeezed 
along the seats, and introduced himself 
to Mr. Dear, and Priscilla saw them 
talking very intently, and now and then 
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they looked at her, and then her father 
beckoned to her to come, and she 
squeezed along too, and Mr. Dear and 
Miss Dear made room for her, and they 
all sat together for the rest of the per- 
formance, and Miss Dear offered her a 
bag of sweets from time to time, with 


O. W. DEAR, 
PASTRY-COOK AND CONFECTIONER, 


printed on it. And all the time, no 
matter what was happening on the stage, 
Miss Dear was saying, “ Well, there !” 
“Oh, dad, did you see that!” “Well, 
I never!” And once, when Mr. Devant 
drew a rabbit out of a gentleman’s collar, 
she cried, “‘ Oh, actuality !” 

And then “ God Save the King” was 
played, and they all trooped out into 
Regent Street, and Miss Dear and Pris- 
cilla followed Mr. Dear and Priscilla’s 
father (who were talking about the 
Government) down to the shop. When 
the very little servant saw them all 
together, her eyes grew twice as big as 
before. But her master told her to get 


them the key of the shop quickly, and 


while she was gone they all stood there 
in the narrow passage, surrounded by 
the smell of new bread. Then Mr. Dear 
unlocked the door into the shop, and lit 
the gas, and then he fetched a candle, 
and Priscilla showed them where she 
was standing when she bought the cakes, 
and her father and Mr. Dear went down 
on their hands and knees, and groped 
about very carefully, moving only a very 
few inches at a time. 

“What about this hole?” said Pris- 
cilla’s father at last. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dear, “it is rather a 
big one. Can you see anything shine ?” 

Priscilla’s father screwed his head 
down and twisted every way, while he 
held the candle so as to throw light into 
the blackness. 

“No, I can’t,” he said. 
about opening it up?” 

“ Lizzie,” said Mr. Dear to his daugh- 
ter, “run and get a hammer.” 

Miss Dear hurried off. 

“And you, little missy,” said Mr. 
Dear to Priscilla, “ you lift down that 
jar at the end of the second row, and 
you'll find something nice to go on with 
while we’re busy.” 


*“ But how 
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Priscilla found the jar and opened it, 
and it was full of chocolates with “ hun- 
dreds and thousands” sprinkled on the 
top. 

When Miss Dear returned with the 
hammer and the very little servant, Mr. 
Dear began to wrench up the board. It 
was very rotten, and came away easily, 
leaving plenty of room for his hand to 
grope about. Mr. Dear dipped into the 
black dust several times, and placed a 
heap on the floor each time, until the 
place was empty. 

“ Now,” he said, “ what shall we find ?” 
And, placing the candle close to the heap 
of dirt, he began to examine it, while 
Priscilla’s father and Priscilla and Miss 
Dear and the very little servant all 
crouched down on the floor and looked 
on. Priscilla’s heart beat like a motor- 
car standing still. 

“ Bless my soul,” said Mr. Dear, sud- 
denly, “ if here isn’t half a sovereign !” 

“ Fancy that!” said Miss Dear. 

“Yes,” said Priscilla’s father, “ and 
here’s a halfpenny.” 

“ Well, I never!” said Miss Dear. 

“ Pins,” said Mr. Dear, “ by’ the hun- 
dred.” 

“ And here’s a pencil,” said Priscilla’s 
father. 

“ And—yes—no—yes—if it isn’t a 
ring!” cried Mr. Dear, holding some- 
thing up. 

“‘ Oh, actuality !” said Miss Dear. 

Priscilla seized it with a gasp of joy. 
“It is!” she exclaimed. “Yes, it 
is.” 

It was the ring. — Priscilla rubbed it 
clean, and the gold was as golden as 
ever, and the turquoise had the same 
darling blue. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Dear, “if that isn’t 
the queerest go !” 

Priscilla was sohappy she’nearly cried; 
and Miss Dear kissed Priscilla and 
kissed dad, and the very little servant 
jumped about, and Mr. Dear kissed Miss 
Dear, and kissed Priscilla, and wrung 
Priscilla’s father’s hand. They both 
said, “‘What an extraordinary coinci- 
dence!” And Priscilla’s father promised 
Mr. Dear a copy of the book as soon as 
he could get one, and Mr. Dear said it 
ought to be in the Daily Mail. 

And then Priscilla and her father said 
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“ Good-night ” and “Thank you” sev- 
eral times, and at last got away and 
hurried home to relieve the mind of Pris- 
cilla’s mother, who, as you may suppose, 
was wondering what had become of 
them. 


That is only one story of the ring of 
fortitude. There are several others, 
which I may tell you at another time— 
how it comforted Priscilla in other times 
of need, and gave her strength, and how 
now and then she lent it to others, and 
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it helped them too. But if you are in- 
clined to doubt such a strange coirti- 
dence as I have related, you have only 
to go into Mr. Dear’s shop—O. W. 
Dear, Pastry-cook and Confectioner— 
and just mention the topic of a lost ring, 
and he will not only tell you the whole 
story from beginning to end, but show 
you the Life of Young, and also the 
crack in the floor; and Miss Dear will 
bear him out. 

But don’t forget to buy a tea-cake, for 
he makes the best in London. 


THE PROTEST AGAINST NOISE 


BY IMOGEN B. OAKLEY 


AST summer a number of work- 
ingwomen in the tenement dis- 
tricts of Philadelphia asked the 
assistance of the Civic Club in an effort 
to abate the useless noises of the streets. 
They explained that they work hard all 
day and need rest at night, but that it is 
impossible to get the necessary amount 
of sleep on account of the wholly useless 
noises which begin at 4 a.m. and con- 
tinue until midnight. They said, more- 
over, that many of them have husbands 
who are employed at night and whose 
health is breaking down since no sound 
sleep can be obtained during the day by 
reason of the din kept up by street 
venders, peddlers, newsboys, and organ- 
grinders. 

The Civic Club forwarded their com- 
plaint to the Board of Health, but little, 
if any, relief could be accorded to these 
poor women and their families, for while 
the health officers are ewake to the 
growing necessity for restricting useless 
noise, there is as yet no city ordinance 
under which they can take action against 
the noise-makers. The common law 
against nuisance can, of course, be in- 
voked in extreme cases, but at.an ex- 
penditure of time and money manifestly 
impossible to these poor women. 

As a member of the Civic Club Com- 
mittee on Unnecessary Noise, I was 
naturally much interested in these 
women and their appeal, and I decided 
to test ‘the accuracy of their statement 


.by keeping for one day an exact list of 


all the useless noises that came to my 
ears in my own house, which was on a 
“ quiet ” residential street, but, as is in- 
evitable in Philadelphia, bounded on the 
front by trolley cars and on the rear by 
a densely populated “ back street,” the 
local euphemism for alley. 

I found that the women did not exag- 
gerate, for in this “ quiet ” neighborhood 
I noted a different, unnecessary, and 
preventable noise on an average of every 
five minutes between 4 a.m. and mid- 
night. I sent my list, with time and 
intensity of each such noise, to a popular 
newspaper; and its publication evoked 
several strong editorials calling for the 
suppression of so much nerve-destroying 
racket, and brought to me personally a 
shower of grateful letters from people 
who were suffering for sleep and rest. 

What impressed me most was that 
none of these letters came from the resi- 
dential quarters where complaints against 
noise might be ascribed to nervousness 
and hysteria, but all from hard-working 
men and women in the tenement dis- 
tricts, districts whose inhabitants, if we 
are to believe he noise apologists, would 
actually suffer if deprived of the familiar 
and stimulating noises of the street. 
Colonel Waring gave it as the result of 
his experience that the people of the 
slums really like clean streets; and now 
it would appear that they really like 
quiet streets. 
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As one result of the protest of these 
few workingwomen in the slums of the 
city, there seems a possibility that the 
inmates of the Philadelphia hospitals 
may be given a respite from street noises, 
for an ordinance establishing hospital 
zones of quiet has been introduced into 
Councils through the agency of the Civic 
Club, and with the approval of the Board 
of Health and the Police Department. 

The Philadelphia County Medical 
Society also is calling attention to the 
disastrous effects of incessant noise upon 
the sick ; and when once the medical pro- 
fession says, as a body, what its mem- 
bers have. been saying individually, that 
noise is a contributing cause in many 
diseases, and retards convalescence in 
every disease, we may be sure that pub- 
lic opinion will demand the restriction of 
all that is not absolutely unavoidable. 

New York, as an aggressive noise- 
maker, is properly taking the lead m 
the effort to abate all that can reason- 
ably be abated. Its Society for the Pre- 
vention of Unnecessary Noise has won 
the applause of the whole country for its 


zeal in obtaining a National law regulat- 
ing steam whistles on Federal waterways, 
and for demonstrating the practicability 


of hospital zones of quiet. The popular 
support given to the Society was doubt- 
less the stimulating cause of the recent 
order of Police Commissioner Bingham 
enumerating the most disturbing and use- 
less street noises and forbidding them 
under penalty of fine. 

The Health Department of New York 
can be invoked by any citizen against 
the parrot, dog, or talking-machine of 
heedless neighbors, and special sanitary 
inspectors are kept busy spotting the 
deadly flat wheel of the ubiquitous 
trolley car. In the one month of Decem- 
ber, 1906, 1,568 flat wheels were con- 
demned and ordered removed. 

Whether it be owing to an especially 
active Health Department or to an espe- 
cially enlightened public opinion it is im- 
possible to say, but St. Louis has more 
stringent laws against unnecessary noise 
than any other city in the country, and, 
what is even more to the point, enforces 
them without difficulty. Bells as a means 
of advertisement, and steam whistles of 
all kinds, are absolutely forbidden, and 
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street music is not tolerated, a city ordi- 
nance making ita misdemeanor to grinda 
street piano or perform upon any musical 
instrument in the street. The St. Louis 
venders seem to be able to conduct as 
profitable a business as their kind does 
anywhere, although they are forbidden 
to shout their wares within certain 
specified districts. 

In 1884 the Councils of Chicago 
passed an ordinance which classified 
city noises as unavoidable, tolerable and 
intolerable, and prescribed regulations 
for the tolerable class, with a system of 
fines for the intolerable. The Mayor 
vetoed it, but his opposition did not 
check the agitation against noise, but 
rather had the effect of concentrating 
attention on certain noises which had 
been accepted as unavoidable. Experi- 
ments are in progress which hold out 
the hope that the noise of elevated trains, 
declared by those who own and operate 
them to be unavoidable and the inevi- 
table result of rapid transit, may be re- 
duced to the tolerable stage. From 
Chicago comes also a report of the 
success of the rubber horseshoe, a 
humane invention as soothing to the 
horse’s foot as it is restful to the human 
ear; and Chicago streets may be as free 
from the nuisance of street music as are 
the streets of St. Louis if its musical 
societies are to be heeded. A number 
of them have petitioned the authorities 
forthe suppression of the street musicians 
on the ground that it is impossible to 
develop a taste for good music among a 
people whose ears are constantly assault- 
ed by the discordant strains of untuned 
instruments playing rag-time off the pitch. 
Milwaukee has an unheeded law against 
steam whistles, which, however, can be 
invoked by any suffering citizen, and 
hand organs and German bands are not 
allowed on her streets, though they may 
be licensed to play on private premises. 

Buffalo forbids bells and horns as a 
means of advertisement, levies a sub- 
stantial fine on any railway company 
that allows a locomotive to whistle ex- 
cept for the most necessary signals, and 
limits the shouting vender to certain 
sections of the city. 

Detroit positively prohibits whistling 
from any stationary engine, and limits 
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the whistling of steamers and locomotives 
to the prescribed code of signals. 

Washington allows no bells, horns, 
gongs, whistles, or drums as a means of 
advertisement, except in the case of the 
scissors-grinder, who, for some inexpli- 
cable reason, may “ring a bell of such 
size and in such a manner as will not 
disturb the quiet of any neighborhood.” 

Venders are forbidden to make any 
noise or outcry in any part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, though here again an 
exception is made in favor of the news- 
boys, who may call the papers between 
6 a.m. and 8 p.m. on week days. For the 
further comfort of her citizens, Washing- 
ton makes it a finable offense to dis- 
charge or set off any gun, pistol, fire- 
works, or firecrackers within the city 
limits, without a special written permit 
from the Superintendent of Police. San 
Francisco goes a step beyond Washing- 
ton in the regulation of fireworks by for- 
bidding even their sale except to such 
customers as will use them outside of 
the city and county; and Cleveland, by 
an ordinance approved July 20, 1908, 
forbids any person, firm, or corporation 
from selling or even having in possession 
any kind of toy pistols or combustible 
fireworks. These regulations of explo- 
sives are, of course, aimed at the pre- 
vention of fire rather than of noise, but 
it is significant and encouraging that 
three large communities find it possible to 
express all degrees of patriotic fervor with- 
out exploding gunpowder or dynamite. 

Baltimore forbids all kinds and grades 
of steam whistles between 6 P.M. and 7 
A.M., and, for the further peace and com- 
fort of her citizens, levies a fine upon 
the man or woman who permits a dog to 
express his feelings too audibly at any 
time of the day or night. 

Massachusetts has a State law which 
gives the regulation of locomotive 
whistles to the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, and empowers the aldermen 
of cities and the selectmen of towns to 
control the ringing of bells and blowing 
of whistles by mills and factories. Un- 
happily, railway commissioners and town 
selectmen have alike disregarded their 
obligations, and bells ring and whistles 
blow throughout the State to the great 
discomfort of the people. Whistles seem 
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to have taken the place of witches in the 
historic town of Salem, for we are told 
that eighty-three distinct, ear-piercing 
whistles blow between 10 p.m. and mid- 
night, notwithstanding the urgent re- 
monstfances of the physicians of the 
town, who insist that the noise is “ often 
a matter of life and death to persons 
seriously ill, and a nerve-racking nuisance 
at all times.” 

Boston succeeds in quieting steam 
whistles in certain sections of the city, 
curbs the outcries of venders, and sets 
a wholesome limit to the street music 
nuisance by forbidding it altogether on 
business streets during business hours, 
and by requiring all street pianos and 
similar instruments of torture to be 
examined annually by a committee of 
musical experts, refusing a license to 
such as are out of tune or otherwise 
Cefective. 

The littletown of Media, Pennsylvania, 
has set an excellent example to larger 
communities by notifying the local trac- 
tion company that unless all worn-out, 
rattling, flat-wheeled cars be taken from 
the tracks, the employees on the cars will 
be arrested and the cars prevented from 
running; and the traction magnates, 
obedient as corporations always are 
when public opinion is unanimous and 
emphatic, have promised speedy amend- 
ment. 

Montclair, New Jersey, deserves the 
thanks of the sleepers for establishing 
what might be called a “ curfew law for 
dogs.” A recent ordinance decrees that 
no person shall allow his dog to bark, 
howl, or otherwise annoy his neighbors 
between the hours of 9 p.m, and 6 A.M., 
and the popularity of this protest against 
one useless noise has encouraged those 
who enjoy and need their sleep in the 
early morning hours to ask that church 
bells be silent before 6 a.m. 

Norristown,. Pennsylvania, has added 
to its attractions as a suburb of Phila- 
delphia by deciding through its town 
council that street venders of all kinds 
shall no longer be allowed to advertise 
their wares by shouts, bell-ringing, horn- 
blowing, or any other noise. 

The nocturnal barking of dogs and 
yowling of cats have afflicted humanity 
for so mahy centuries that they have 
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come to be classed with the rasping 
squawk of the worse than useless sparrow 
as unpreventable noises ; but now that it 
has been demonstrated that vagrant cats 
and dogs not only murder sleep with 
their noise but spread contagion in the 
tenement districts which they infest, we 
must applaud the town of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, for deciding that all cats 
and dogs must be licensed, and those 
found without collars sent painlessly to 
the next and possibly happier stage of 
their existence. 

The vast number of students who 
flock to Germany to study music has led 
the people of that country to revolt 
against continuous practicing. It has 
been seriously proposed that all those 
persons who use the piano or any other 
loud instrument for hours every day 
shall be compelled to live in certain 
quarters of the city, or in certain squares 
of a street. Berlin has taken the first 


step along this indicated path by limit- 
ing the number of hours one may prac- 
tice in an apartment-house, and it is not 
surprising to learn that hand organs have 


been forbidden in that city since 1884. 
The Chicago experimenters who are 
trying to solve the problem of the noise of 
the elevated trains should go to the same 
city for guidance, since it is the testi- 
mony of all travelers that the Berlin 
elevated trains are practically noiseless. 
The Prussian small towns allow street 
music one day in the week, but require 
all instruments to be tested on the ap- 
pointed day before a special officer. 
Vienna, like Berlin, prohibits hand 
organs on the street, but allows them in 
the courtyards of dwellings. In Italy no 
one is permitted to grind a hand organ 
or street piano publicly unless he is un- 
able to support himself in any other 
way. There must have been many 
natives of Milan reduced to this extrem- 
ity during Verdi’s lifetime, for it is 
recorded that one day, being fairly mad- 
dened by the incessant grind of wheezy 
instruments, he rushed out, rented for 
one month every hand organ in the city, 
stored them in a warehouse, and enjoyed 
thirty days of peace. 
Even those who love Paris most must 
admit that it is a noisy city, yet even 
Paris is beginning to realize that there 
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is such a thing as too much noise, and, 
but the other day, decided to banish 
hand organs and every form of street 
music. Zurich is struggling with the 
church bell problem. Seventeen belfries 
in that small city send out a peal every 
half-hour between 4 and 7 a.m. Did 
they rouse only the members of the 
seventeen congregations, there would be 
no cause for complaint ; but since people 
of every creed and no creed, as well as the 
sick and suffering in the hospitals, must 
waken with the true believers, an appeal 
has beex made to the Stadtrat to silence 
all bells between 8 p.m. and 6 A.M.; very 
reasonable hours, one would think, but 
the members of the seventeen congrega- 
tions are up in arms, and it remains to be 
seen whether they or the hospitals will 
carry the day. 

One would scarcely think of Spain as 
more progressive than Switzerland, yet 
the authorities of Bilbao, the most thriv- 
ing of Spanish seaports, have forbidden 
the ringing of bells at any hour as out 
of place in a modern city. In certain 
sections of London church bells are 
not permitted to sound between the 
hours of 9 p.m. and 9 a.m.; and the 
London Lancet records from time to 
time as a sign of progress the names of 
the increasing number of English towns 
whose inhabitants are rebelling against 
public striking clocks, and bells that 
chime the half and quarter hours. News- 
boys on the great London thoroughfares 
do not shout, but catch the attention of 
passers-by with large placards which 
reproduce the headlines of the papers. 
In 1902, in response to what the Times 
called “tons of petitions,” the London 
County Council decreed that there should 
be no more street music nor shouting 
venders on the principal avenues, but 
that in the side streets and residence 
sections the matter should be left to the 
citizens themselves, for whose protection 
it was provided that any person finding 
venders and street music a nuisance 
might banish them from his square by 
placing in the front of his house a card 
reading : 

VENDERS AND HAND ORGANS PROHIBITED 

BY ORDER OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
This form of local option for street music 
is perhaps the best method of settling 
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that disturbing question. Students, 
writers, artists, brain workers of all kinds, 
have always been the foes of the street 
musician. 

There is still extant a memorial 
addressed to Parliament by Charles 
Dickens and signed by Tennyson, Car- 
lyle, Millais, Holman Hunt, John Leech, 
Wilkie Collins, and others more or less 
eminent in the artistic and literary world. 
“Your correspondents,” wrote Charles 
Dickens, “ are professors and practition- 
ers of one or other of the arts and 
sciences. In their devotion to their pur- 
suits tending to the peace and comfort 
of mankind, they are daily interrupted, 
harassed, worried, wearied, and driven 
nearly mad by street musicians. They 
are even made especial objects of perse- 
cution by brazen performers on brazen 
instruments, beaters of drums, grinders 
of organs, bangers of banjos, clashers of 
cymbals, worriers of fiddles, and bellow- 
ers of ballads, for no sooner does it 
become known to those producers of 
horrible sounds that any of your corre- 
spondents have particular need of quiet 
in their own houses than the said houses 
are beleaguered by discordant hosts 
seeking to be bought off.” Only a few 
years ago an English woman of letters 
entered suit against the city of London, 
asking that it be restrained from granting 
licenses to people who under the name 
of street musicians aie admittedly public 
nuisances. 

Notwithstanding the universal protests 
of brain workers, the street musician 
has been tolerated from a sentiment 
that street music is the only pleasure of 
the children of the slums. The sight of 
ragged children dancing on a crowded 


pavement to the strains of a hurdy-gurdy 
has moved a tender-hearted public to 
endure the whole tribe of street musi- 
cians, even though in consequence the 
homes of those who need quiet must be 
“beleaguered by discordant hosts seek- 
ing to be bought off.” 

It is ‘a question, however, whether 
street music is such a boon to slum chil- 
dren as has been supposed.. Theyseem 
to be no more unhappy in St. Louis, 
where it is unknown, than in Philadel- 
phia, where any person is free to per- 
form at any place, for any length of 
time, on any instrument, in any stage of 
decrepitude. At all events, now that 
the adult workers of the tenement dis- 
tricts are praying that useless noise be 
abated, and imploring the privilege of 
sleep, it would seem that the days of the 
street musicians are numbered. The 
great army of night workers upon whom 
our modern civilization depends—the 
street-cleaners, telegraphers, railway em- 
ployees, toilers in iron and steel, police- 
men, watchmen, reporters, and editors— 
must be protected from blaring street 
pianos as well as from steam whistles 
and clanging bells and other public 
nuisances. 

And our modern civilization offers the 
slum children something better than the 
hand organ in the vacation school and 
public playground. When every ward 
shall have its playground, with its sand- 
piles, its swir gs, its games, and its whole- 
some compa tionship, there will be no 
more need oi street music, and the rasp- 
ing street piano will go with the steam 
whistle, the resounding bell, and the 
shouting vender to the farthest limbo of 
discordant sound. 
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NE of my chief pleasures—shop- 
() ping in the bazaar—has come 

to anend, It used to be such 
fun to drive down out the wide mod- 
ern avenues of Lahore, with their ex- 
pensive milliners and English tailors, 
and turn into the Anarkali Bas-ar, 
where the streets grow narrower and 
narrower and more and more winding, 
till they bring you at last to one of 
the gates in the walls of Lahore City on 
the other side of which towers the historic 
fort. To see the city properly, you 


should make friends with the governor’s 
A.D.C., so that he will get you an ele- 
phant and permission to ride it where 
the streets are not wide enough for a 
carriage to pass and the high-balconied 


buildings on each side shut off the view 
from any one walking. There the animals 
are painted all over with spots—a yellow 
and purple polka-dotted goat looked 
especially chic the last time I was there. 
The cows wear necklaces of blue beads, 
and the booths are bright with marigold 
and jasmine flowers hanging in garlands 
like the daisy chains we used to string 
so long ago, and meant fo: offerings in 
the temples. These city temples are in 
courtyards at the top of high steps, and 
from them echoes the strange, weird 
music of tom-toms and native string 
instruments. Do not be surprised if 
you see a bull roaming outside; it is a 
sacred animal, and is allowed to stroll 
about at his will and help himself freely 
to the best grain and gayly colored 
sweets piled up in front of the booths. 
The wild-looking men who are clad only 
in a loin-cloth and ashes smeared on 
their skins are also unmolested on account 
of their supposed holiness, as they wan- 
der about at large. The shops are in 
the bazaar—such funny little shops. 
Their owner sits smoking in the front, 
and tries to appear indifferent whether 


he sells anything or not. It is not the 
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will of Allah. But when he scents a 
customer, he wakes up. Shopping is not 
a thing to be done in a hurry in the East. 
The way is to spend several days over 
one thing, if you have the time; look at 
everything in the shop the first time you 
go there, tell him that you have seen 
better things elsewhere and that his are 
poor and bad. Then at last he will 
bring out his good stock—furs from 
Cashmere, beautiful old Persian rugs, 
brass Tibetan praying-bowls, and em- 
broidery and carvings which he assures 
you are genuine “loot” from Peking. 
The next time you visit him you go pre- 
pared to spend an afternoon bargaining. 
He shakes his head mournfully when 
you offer him twenty rupees for a pair of 
Bokhara silk curtains he values at one 
hundred, He is a poor man, and you, 
very rich Memsahib; plenty money— 
no buy something and poor man’s chil- 
dren starve. You leave him very, very 
sad. However, in a day or a month, 
when you are seen again driving through 
the bazaar, he rushes out and flings the 
curtains into your carriage, saying that 
they are yours for what you made offer, 
twenty rupees, no more. “Will the 
memsahib come in shop and look, very 
nice things, price cheap?” 

But now, as I said, no more visits to 
the bazaar or wandering about in the 
temples and tombs with a Baedeker. 
For some months no European has been 
allowed in that quarter. Plague, always 
smoldering, has burst out afresh. The 
official reports show over one hundred 
deaths a day. The little bazaar in 
Meeammeer is closed altogether by 
order; and the servants are forbidden 
to leave the compound or let any stranger 
come inside the gates. Every day a 
long procession of funerals wind their 
way to the Mohammedan burial-ground 
beyond_.the beautiful public gardens and 
college. The servants and caolies who 
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do not belong to. these parts. have run 
away home to their native villages, and 
those that are left have raised: their 
wages; while all about the crops are 
dying and . rotting on. the maidan for 
want of coolies to cut them, — - 

We white people. are not,.afraid of 
plague, and dance. at the- Club. every 
evening as gayly. as -ever., Only. the 
doctors and health inspectors are work- 
ing themselves white and thin... They 
send about to our bungalows warning 
notice, and provide rat poison, and give 
their services freely. But the. natives 
believe that the English are responsible 
for causing plague by poisoning the 
wells, and the Government can do so 
little against custom and prejudice. 

The average person sees littlé of all 
the misery. We gave up a picnic we 
had planned to some gardens out on the 
other side of Lahore, because we should 
have had to drive through two villages 
which they said were “ charnel-houses ” 
—every man, woman, and child dead or 
dying. The other day I passed a dog 
dying of plague in the road, but could 
do nothing to help the wretched crea- 
ture, except hurry home and send a chit 
to the lines, ordering out the dog-shoot- 
ers. And the death of Ojager Mull 
rather brought the state of things home 
to me. 

He was the battery schoff, or native 
banker. He used to come to me every 
month—or, rather, wouldn’t come—to 
make up my accounts. One day, when 
I had sent for him over and over, then 
found he had not brought me a check- 
book or done anything about settling 
my affairs in order, I lost my temper and 
ordered him away, said I would do my 
business with some one else in future, and 
hoped I should never set eyes on him 
again. That was day before yesterday ; 
at dinner to-day the Captain Sahib tells 
me he is dead, and his wife, and his 
children, and all his household. 

Last week, in the middle of a hockey 
tea we were having on our veranda, a 
man appeared carrying on his head a 
tray of what looked like sugar candy. 
In reality it was rat poison, and was ac- 
companied by a note from the Colonel 
Doctor Sahib asking the householders to 
aid him by seeing. that it was put down 


‘was marshaled up by Gunga Din. 
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in every servants’ house in the” ‘com-"’ 
pounds. 


told him to come. back... + \ 
me. ~He- replied. that-his: man had come 


to the house three times, only-to,be, told : 
by the servants that I did not want to 


admit. him, and“ that ‘they, would beat - * 


him maison: he. left.at once... So I sent 


for the butler and expressed. my. dis; ~~” 
pleasure, and told’ them I wished to see 


at least one lump, of the stuff in every . 
house by the next night. : 
Yesterday a solemn assemblage ap- 


_ peared as I sat having my lesson on the 


veranda. Every servant on“ the place 
He 
salaamed and presented mea_ letter on 
one of my silver trays. The: petition 
was written in florid English by the 
bazaar letter-writer and signed by all of 
them—even the Mat had made “his 
mark.” 

It began by wishing that God would 
grant me and my children long life and 
prosperity. Then it went on to say that 
they, the undersigned, would not have 
the square medicine the Doctor Sahib 
(might he also be blessed) had sent in- 
side their houses ; that it would bring 
the plague disease, not keep it away. If 
I insisted, every one would go away, 
since they would rather die on the maidan 
of hunger than of the sickness in my 
compound. I, the Memsahib, was their 
father and mother, and they hoped their 
petition would find favor in my sight, 
since there was no one to help them but 
me—and God. 

After a solemn silence I folded up the 
letter and began reasoning. Gunga Din, 
as spokesman, got quite excited. None 
of the other sahibs, he said, would permit 
the poison in their compounds ;- the 
Lieutenant Sahib next door, waving ma- 
jectically towards the bungalow opposite, 
nor the Major Sahib beyond. I tried 
to point out that he was hardly happy in 
the instances he had selected, since the 
Lieutenant Sahib’s bearer and bearer’s 
wife had but just died of plague, and 
also two of the Major Sahib’s syces. 
But it was vain to argue; the Indian 
mind is not logical; so I compromised 





I was just then “naturally, too”! 
busy.with my guests to see. about it; but” ‘. 
len: ie never ' +. 
did, I, wrote to the Colonel’;Doctor and ~~ 
asked for,some of: the poison. td, be. sent x 
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and made them promise to set rat traps 
about everywhere. 

This morning one of the syces ap- 
peared with a rather cleverly contrived 
trap. It looked like a pigeon-house with 
sliding doors, and inside were three rats. 
What was to be done with them? I sug- 
gested drowning as a suitable fate, which 
Gunga Din translated by: “ Drown 
them in the well.” ‘“ Decidedly not,” I 
said, and the syce suggested taking them 
out on the maidan and setting them free 
—to come back and be caught again, it 
would seem. Eventually he departed, 
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and Gunga Din tells me the rats were 
drowned as I ordered —in some one else’s 
well, I suppose. 

My veranda is so pretty now. It is 
banked up with geraniums and violets, 
and great balls of maidenhair ferns 
hanging in the arches. There is a nest 
of green parrots under the eaves, and 
carved wooden Burmese figures on the 
wall and standing about. Coarse straw 
curtains keep out the sun, and my writ- 
ing and long chairs and a sofa and 
bright cushions and rugs make it a very 
cozy place these warm spring mornings. 


COMPARATIVE HISTORY 


r I ‘HERE are two ways of writing 

history. One is by . studying 

the sources and constructing a 
chronicle. Another is by applying to a 
chronicle certain philosophic principles 
and certain standards of comparison. 
The first method has produced Dr. 
Smith’s histories of Greece and Rome, 
and other text-books familiar-to school- 
boys; the second has produced such 
works as Buckle’s “ History of Civiliza- 
tion,” Reich’s “ History of Western Na- 
tions ” and his “ Foundations of Modern 
Europe.” 

The coincident appearance of the first 
of these works by Dr. Reich with a new 
edition of the second calls particular 
attention to their author’s always inter- 
esting and sometimes brilliant conclu- 
sions. 

Emil Reich is a Hungarian. Like 
Count Apponyi and some other compa- 
triots, he writes English as if he were an 
Englishman. He has delivered courses 
of lectures before the University of Lon- 
don. These have been received with 
favor, even when the lecturer’s views had 
to conquer insular prejudice. 

In the present volumes! Dr. Reich’s 
arrangement of matter is not always 
quite concise and his style, while viva- 
cious, is often diffuse. Sometimes he 
even seems to strain a point to make his 
theories fit the facts. But in general 


General History of Western Nations. From 
5000 B.c. to 1900 a.p. By Emil Reich. In 2 vols. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $4, net. 


his opinion is well worth the reader’s 
attention, and on every page the student 
should find food for thought. 

Dr. Reich maintains that there has 
been one paramount current of history, 
the Europeanization of humanity. Eleven 
hundred million out of a total of fifteen 
hundred million human beings are under 
the sway of Europeans or of their direct 
descendants. Geographically, the ex- 
pansion of European modes of thought, 
sentiment, and government now com- 
prises the whole of Europe, nearly the 
whole of America and Australia, and 
much of Asia and Africa. This process, 
says Dr. Reich, has had three principal 
factors—Hellenization, Romanization, 
and Christianization. 

Turning from this paramount current 
and its three factors to the various facts 
of history, we note certain correlative 
forces. First, the influence of geo- 
graphical conditions. Not of one coun- 
try alone, but of the surrounding coun- 
tries together with the country under 
consideration.. In speaking of the influ- 
ence of a mountainous or sea boundary 
in securing immunity from attack, the 
author says: ‘“*Second-rate countries are 
precisely such as have never been ex- 
posed to foreign aggressiveness on all 
sides, such as Hungary, Ireland, Poland, 
or Spain.” How about America ? 

The second great cause influencing 
history Dr. Reich declares is the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. He 
pays his. respects to such economists 
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and socialists as Karl Marx and Achille 
Loria, for instance, who say that all his- 
tory is a fight for economic goods. This 
critic naturally points out their mistake 
in not restricting the influence of eco- 
nomic causes in history to periods when 
such causes were really paramount. 

More picturesque, more surprising, and, 
if possible, even more just, is Dr. Reich’s 
statement that the third great factor of 
history is the relation of man to woman. 
Her influence, being mostly indirect, 
has escaped the attention of too many 
historians. 

The fourth factor, claims Dr. Reich, 
is personality. He solves the famous 
question whether Athens made Themis- 
tocles or Themistocles Athens by de- 
claring that Themistocles made Athens, 
but that Athens was sure to produce a 
Themistocles. As indicating that there 
may be a geography and chronology of 
personality, Professor Harnack says 
somewhere that the medieval Greek 


monks were unable to produce the per- 


sonalities produced by the Latins—St. 
Anselm, St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, for instance. 

Dr. Reich finds his fifth correlative 
force in the ideals of the powers making 
history. Take the influence of the Ger- 
man national ideal in the Franco-German 
war of 1870, for instance. No nation, 
justly says Dr. Reich in dealing with 
another matter, can claim first-class im- 
portance in history unless it has estab- 
lished one or more of the ideals that ani- 
mate and regulate all real culture. For 
this reason the life of the numerically 
insignificant Hebrews is of infinitely more 
importance than that of the numerically 
imposing Assyrians and Chinese. It is 
interesting to see that the critic even 
pulls down the Egyptians from their 
seats, asking what the ideals suggested 
or realized by them in politics, religion, 
art, literature, science, commerce, really 
were. It is a pity, however, that, in 
speaking of the causes of the American 
Revolution, he should think that—“ Eth- 
ical shivers do not prove of long dura- 
tion unless supported by abiding consid- 
erations of material profit.” With these 
five forces Dr. Reich stops. As to their 
number, “so far so good,” the reader 
will say ; but he may add, “ I had always 
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supposed that other forces also made 
history—race, form of government, sci- 
ence, religion.” 

As to race, Dr. Reich does not deny 
that racial influence exists, and often 
powerfully. He does not deny that a 
group of, say, ten thousand people, living 
in the same locality and under practically 
unchanging circumstances for six gener- 
ations, will develop certain characteristic 
physical and mental features. But’ he 
does deny that these features are either 
permanent or due to a mysterious race- 
quality. “The idle, over-excitable, un- 
balanced Irish pooi,” says he, “ become 
in the States the sturdy, wealthy, well- 
balanced leaders in politics and busi- 
ness. The slow, uneloquent, unexcitable, 
average Briton turns in the States to the 
over-rapid, eloquent, nervous Yankee.” 
Hence history shows, he maintains, in 
both the works under notice, that coun- 
tries are influenced not so much by race 
as by intellect and character, and that 
mental vigor and moral grit are greater 


factors than ethnographic or physiolog- 


ical conditions. How otherwise, he asks, 
will one account for German progress in 
Germany and German decadence in Aus- 
tria? As further proof, he inquires what 
has become of Napoleon’s prophecy that 
Europe would become either Russian or 
republican? Speaking of Russia, Dr. 
Reich might have instanced the Duma 
as an example, not of Slav evolution, a 
racial product, but of what “ideals ” 
from abroad, quite apart from ethnology, 
forced upon an oppressive autocracy and 
an unwilling bureaucracy. 

We say “ideals ” advisedly, since Dr. 
Reich admits this factor among his 
sacred five and excludes that of forms of 
government. Yet what is a form of 
government but an ideal? Certainly a 
constitutional form was an ideal to the 
Russians, taxed for centuries without 
representation, and was a cause of the 
now historic process witnessed three 
years ago this autumn. But Dr. Reich 
will not admit form of government as a 
cause of historic process, because these 
forms are, in his opinion, the final and 
not the inceptive expression of the whole 
social and political life of a people. 
“The republicanism of the Americans,” 
he adds, “is based and founded, not on 
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a document dated on the 4th of July, 
1776, but on the social homogeneity of 
the American people.” What do Ameri- 
cans say to that? 

As to science, Dr. Reich asseverates 
that history does not consist in the prog- 
ress of knowledge. “The Reformation,” 
he declares, “ was started by Luther and 
not by the learned and subtle Erasmus.” 
Pascal’s “ Lettres Provinciales,” he says, 
“carry more weight in history than do 
his barometrical experiments on the Puy 
de Déme.” Perhaps* they do, yet not a 
few people cherish the conviction that 
history is sometimes the product not only 
of emotion and will but also of reason. 

Still stronger opposition will come at 
our author’s refusal to accept religion as 
a primary cause of historic events. He 
curtly and contemptuously dismisses 
religion as the cloak, the complement, 
or the resultant of social and political 
forces ! 

Differ as we may and do from some 
of this critic’s contentions, they are 
worthy of more careful attention than is 
his interesting account of actual history 
from the age of Menes to our own day. 
In that account two features stand out 
prominently. First we see that the 
inland empires enjoyed but a short spell 
of power, whether founded in the six- 
teenth century B.c. by Thutmosis, in 
the ninth by Ashurnasirpal, in the sixth 
by Cyrus, in the fourth by Alexander 
the Great, in the seventh century a.p. 
by the Arabs, in the eighth by Charle- 
magne, in the thirteenth by Genghis, 
or in the nineteenth by Napoleon. 

The next feature is the author’s 
emphasis, especially in his “ Modern 
Europe,” on nationalism. Now nation- 
alism generally signifies the social and 
political accentuation of language, man- 
ners, mental attitudes, and political am- 
bitions. These elements have been 
emphasized every timea European state— 
Rumania, Servia, Norway—has gained its 
entire independence. But how about the 
many states, differing in language, relig- 
ion, and customs, in the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire? By birth and environment 
Dr. Reich is peculiarly able to judge of 
conditions in that Empire. Standing 
for nationalism as he does, one would 
naturally expect him immediately to 
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declare for the complete separation of 
Austria and Hungary, if not for the 
independence also of Bohemia and 
Croatia at least. He does nothing of 
the kind. Contrary to the opinion of 
many critics, he declares that Austria- 
Hungary is now no nearer disruption 
than she was in 1740. Though the 
states within the Empire may be some- 
what weakened, the Powers without 
know the necessity for that Empire to 
preserve the balance of power in Europe. 
Hence they will keep it from destruction. 

Finally, the rise of the idea of nation- 
alism includes the proportionate decline 
of the notion that the nations can be 
sufficiently assimilated to form a United 
States of Europe. 

The chronicles of the Egyptians, As- 
syrians, Hittites, Hebrews, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans, of the rise and 
spread of Christianity, and of general 
European history contained in these 
three volumes are studies in comparative 
history. The related facts have been 
co-ordinated and interpreted by one 
whose sojourns and observation in the 
countries under discussion have given 
him a particularly vivid impression of 
the forces and correlations of history. 

Comparative history is the science of 
correlations. First of all, there are the 
related facts in the history of any one 
country. Is Greece in question? Our 
guide shows us, for example, the connec- 
tion between the Greek city-state and the 
Greek games, or between the state and 
the oracles. Is England in question? 
He points out the connection between 
the English public school system, with 
its development of the will-power, and 
the predilection of Englishmen for the 
patience and perseverance required in 
the inductive over the deductive method 
of thinking. 

But this is only a beginning in the 
study of correlations. Students pursu- 
ing the history of any one country, Rome 
for instance, are apt to include nothing 
but Roman events, neglecting all com- 
parison with those of other countries. 
Of course they fail in the comprehension 
of either. They need also to consider, 
first, the related facts in the histories 
of various countries during one long 
epoch—for example, the like bearing of 
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the darbari on Greek, Roman, and 
Phoenician history—and, second, the 
related facts long separated in time, as, 
for instance, in the identical principle 
animating Demosthenes and Fichte, or 
as in the effect of the battles of Actium 
and Trafalgar. 

Thus a knowledge of general history 
is indispensable to the mature study of 
the chronicles of a particular country. 
To use Dr. Reich’s close comparison : 
at one period England represented the 
nouns, France the adjectives, and Italy 
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the verbs of a sentence; at other times 
those parts of speech were, respectively, 
Germany, Spain, and England. “ This 
is the ‘simple yet deep meaning of the 
philosophy of Heraclitus as applied to 
history.. In viewing nations, not as abso- 
lutely differentiated substances, but as 
processes, we learn to see that ‘it was 
never the nation itself that was the real 
cause of its history ; ‘it has always been 
the process of the conflict of each nation 
with its neighbors which constitutes each 
nation’s history.” 


Comment on Current : Books 


In his latest story, “ The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine,”* as in 
“ The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come,” Mr. Fox presents a study of 
life in the Kentucky mountains, made at first 
hand, and sympathetically. In the present 
story he sketches more fully the social condi- 
tions and the peculiar stage of development 
which the mountain people have reached, 
and explains the arrest of theirdevelopment. 
His conclusions accord very completely with 
those of President Frost, of Berea College, 
to whom probably, like all the rest of the 
country, he is indebted for a large, sympa- 
thetic, philosophical view of the remarkable 
“pocket” of civilization, so to speak, consti- 
tuted by the mountainous uplands which Dr. 
Frost has called “the back yard of seven 
States.” It must not be supposed, however, 
that this comprehensive view is obtruded, or 
that “ The Trail of the Lonesome Pine ” is 
less thoroughly a novel than is its prede- 
cessor. It is from every point of view a 
capital story; full of movement, feeling, 
sharp characterization, and striking. atmos- 
pheric effects. - Mr. Fox has caught even 
more perfectly than has Miss Murfree the 
atmosphere of those great mountain ranges ; 
their loneliness and vastness ; the wonderful 
effects of light and cloud in their far-spread- 
ing recesses; the magical dawns and the 
glorious sunsets, and the exquisite beauty of 
detail in foliage and flower: In point of 
descriptive quality this story ranks among 
the best American novels. It is an evident 
and moving love-story; the hero, a young 
engineer ; the heroine, a mountain girl whose 
development is not so much taking on civili- 
zation as bringing out the latent dignity, 
independence, and ability inherent in her 
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own nature. She is a justification of Dr. 
Frost’s faith in the blood of the mountain 
people and their capacity for growth. This 
is an elemental story ; not one of the novels 
of culture or sophistication ; and it is one of 
the freest, most vigorous and interesting 
pieces of writing that will fall into the hands 
of American readers this autumn. 

Miss Johnston preserves the romantic 
manner, but deals with a comparatively 
recent period, and in several instances with 
historical characters, in ‘her latest story, 
“Lewis Rand.”* Rand is the son of a 
tobacco-roller who lives in Albemarle County, 
Virginia. He is a vigorous, capable, ambi- 
tious, and undeveloped boy, with a passion 
for knowledge. Jefferson becomes interested 
in him, persuades his father to allow him to 
be educated, and supplies him with books. 
The boy rapidly educates himself, and soon 
takes rank as a lawyer of force and ability. 
From law to politics was but a step in that 
time and in his case. This was in the year 
1790. Fourteen years later Lewis Rand is 
in love with a charming and noble woman, a 
member of one of the most distinguished 
families in the neighborhood. Their estate, 
Fontenoy, and their manner of life are 
charmingly described by Miss Johnston, and 
her picture may be accepted as one of the 
most gracious and: beautiful studies of the 
old régimé in the South in its best moment. 
That the picture is somewhat idealized is 
both probable and pardonable. The Church- 
ills were Federalists; Lewis Rand is a Re- 
publican, or, as he would now be called, 
a Democrat, and a follower of Jefferson. 
Ultimately, and at the height of his influence, 
he falls into the hands of Aaron Burr, whose 
grandiloquent, Napoleonic scheme for an 
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empire in the Southwest awakes his ambi- 
tion. He compromises himself deeply, but 
is saved by the forbearance of Mr. Jefferson. 
The description of the Burr trial in Rich- 
mond is one of the notable features of the 
book. From this point the story becomes a 
tragedy; the irresistible antagonism of two 
men of very different type is described, and 
the noble devotion of a woman who is loyal 
to her husband’s soul even though his posi- 
tion and possibly life are in danger, are nobly 
depicted. This story marks a decided ad- 
vance in Miss Johnston’s power and art. 

“The Diva’s Ruby ”* is a complete story, 
but it is also a sequel to “ Fair Margaret” 
and “ The Primadonna.” It is entertaining, 
and it holds the attention to the very end 
because Mr. Crawford is a born story-teller ; 
and the plot, which includes the theft of 
a ruby and the pursuit of a beautiful and 
brilliant woman by two men of vigor and 
resourcefulness, is sufficiently complicated 
and defined to keep the reader thoroughly 
awake. It does not belong, however, with 
Mr. Crawford’s really good work. From the 
standpoint of literature it is distinctly in- 
ferior. 

The reader of Mrs. Wharton’s stories is 
always assured in advance of genuine, care- 


ful, and artistic workmanship, both in expres- 
sion and in style; and the seven short stories 
which appear in the collection which takes 
its name from the first story, “ The Hermit 
and the Wild Woman,”? are in these re- 
spects quite up to the standard of the author 


of “The House of Mirth.” They are not, 
however, either so novel in situation or so 
interesting as some of their predecessors. 
They deal with subtle problems, delicate 
situations, the nuances, so to speak, of con- 
duct and temperament, for they are a little 
inclined to a certain form of preciosity from 
which Mrs. Wharton will do well to deliver 
herself. Her danger lies in that direction, 
and she is too keen an observer and too 
thoroughly trained an artist to forsake the 
vernacular for a dialect, or to pass from art 
into psychology. 

Anthony Hope in his “ The Great Miss 
Driver” * offers an extremely clever but per- 
haps a little over-protracted study of a force- 
ful and willful young woman. She is “great” 
in the sense that she contrives to have her 
own way, to flout the social susceptibilities 
of the county magnates, to thwart their 
plans, to come to grief in her wayward love 
affair, and yet in the end to resume over 
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them the sway due to her wealth, beauity, and 
superior alertness of mind. The setting and 
the minor characters are attractive, and the 
novel is often witty and always agreeable 
reading. 

Mr. Booth Tarkington’s new tale, “ The 
Guest of Quesnay,” ' is not quite convincing 
in its theme of a repulsive debauchee made 
pure and sweet as a boy by the loss of mem- 
ory following an automobile crash, and there- 
fore free to fall in love with and be loved 
again by his ill-used wife. But the book has 
movement and some fun in it, together with 
a prettily written description of a Normandy 
inn, a painter’s romance there, and a delight- 
fully garrulous old waiter. 

In Miss Armour’s tale of Oriental spirit- 
ists* a British scientist has discovered means 
of enabling a person to visit distant lands in 
his “astral body” while its physical tene- 
ment lies deathlike in a cataleptic trance. 
Such a traveler, a beautiful girl, is captured 
and detained in India by the magnetic power 
of a fraternity of adepts, and the problem of 
her agonized friends in London is how to 
rescue the captive and restore her spirit to its 
body. After two daring but futile attempts, 
this is at last effected through advice from 
the President of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Current accounts of Hindu ma- 
hatmas, trances, telepathy, clairvoyance, and 
hypnotism furnish the underpinning on which 
this romance is fabricated, while a lover and 
a villain counterwork each other throughout 
till the lover wins. Thus redeemed from the 
realm of the impossible for the reader who 
yields himself to the spell, the tale is cleverly 
told. The ingenious writer may at least 
claim at. the bar of cool judgment the benefit 
of Horace’s dictum that “ painters and poets 
have standing license to dare whatever they 
will,” if put together in a harmonious whole. 

Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle have hardly 
been as happy as usual in the choice of sub- 
ject and method of treatment in their story 
“Wroth.” 3 They arealwayscharming in light 
and graceful comedy where one finds a flavor 
of the bygone days of peruke and sword. 
Comedy there is in this book, but little of it, 
and it is slow in making its appearance. 
The character who gives the book its name, 
Lord Wroth, is artificial and Ouida-esque. 
He is introduced in an overwrought and 
almost hysterical piece of purple writing ; 
and throughout the story is peppered with 
exclamation points and has an excess of 
sentiment and pseudo-passion. 
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When six of the letters in- 
cluded in this volume * were 
published in The Outlook, 
the interest expressed both in the press and 
through letters received in this office was 
quite unusual. The reason of this interest was 
undoubtedly because the articles or letters 
were just what they purported to be—that is, 
familiar talks in the most unconventional and 
occasionally even slangy diction, directed to 
workingmen at large by a man who had actu- 
ally been a mechanic and worked side by side 
with the men whom he was addressing. It 
is not necessary to agree in every point with 
the views put forth in this book to appreciate 
its earnestness and its sympathy with the 
worker and the unemployed, and especially 
with the worker who belongs to the skilled 
class, and whose intelligence is lively and 
active, though not infrequently misdirected. 
Such titles as “ Human Nature in the Shop,” 
“ Spies in the Shop,” “ Exploiting the Work- 
ing Class,” “ Tenement-House Neighbors,” 
“ Settling the Strike,” “Labor and the Sa- 
loon,” and “The Workingman and the 
Church,” give a fair idea of the field covered 
by this book. The unconventional way in 
which it is written may be seen from a single 
quotation: 


Letters from a 
Workingman 


f The advertising managers of some of the big busi- 
ness enterprises that use the newspapers and the mag- 
azines could give the Church some pointers on how to 
create a better understanding among the people. Then 
it will be up to the Church to deliver the goods. The 
Church managers do not seem to realize that we know 
that we don’t have to go to church. They can’t speak 
with any authority on the subject, because there is no 
command, even in the Bible, for a godless working- 
man or any other heathen to go to their church, and 
workingmen know it. 

Some day they’ll raise up a fellow who will make the 
Church the most attractive proposition on the pike— 
and he won’t have to use disgraceful methods, either. 
He will simply put the Church next to its real job—the 
winning of the common people, who once heard Christ 


gladly. 

Mr. Bruce’s new book? is 
not concerned so care- 
fully and scientifically as was his “ The 
Riddle of Personality” with psychical re- 
search, the attempt to utilize our new knowl- 
edge of man’s latent powers for purposes of 
physical restoration and the relation of the 
abnormal to the normal. Rather, the present 
book is a collection of fascinating and 
strange stories relating to famous mysteries. 
Thus, we have the tale of the “ Devil of 
London,” of “ Lord Brougham’s Ghost,” of 
the “ Drummer of Tedworth,” of the “ Cock 
Lane Ghost,” in which Dr. Johnson was 
interested, and the less known story of the 
relations to ghostland of the Wesleys; 
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while, coming down to our day, the marvels 
alleged to have been done by Mr. Home 
(Browning’s “Mr. Sludge, the Medium”) 
are related, and a chapter is devoted to 
“Ghost Hunters of Yesterday and To-Day,” 
including a rather slight sketch of what has 
been told more fully elsewhere by Mr. Bruce. 
Such a volume could hardly fail to be 
readable, and the author has been successful 
in putting his narratives into a semi-fictional 
form which has spirit and entertainment. 
Mr. Bruce expresses in his preface the 
belief that while the last word has not been 
said with regard to such enigmas as are 
here discussed, we have in the last quarter- 
century by investigations reached at least 
approximately correct solutions. 


A glance at the table of con- 
A Documentary tents in Professor William 
MacDonald’s “ Document- 
ary Source Book of American History ”* 
gives satisfactory evidence that a wise prin- 
ciple of selection has been followed in choos- 
ing documents to illustrate the history of the 
United States from the time of the founding 
to the close of the Spanish War. In all, 
nearly two hundred items are included, com- 
prising colonial charters, acts of Parlia- 
ment and Congress, treaties, resolutions, 
and executive papers. With their aid, and 
the help of the historical and bibliographical 
notes with which Professor MacDonald 
prefaces every document, it is possible for the 
student to obtain an intelligent understanding 
of the growth of the Nation. Of course, 
however, much depends on the teacher under 
whose guidance he uses such a work as this, 
for, afterall, documents are but the dry bones 
of history, and unless the student be stimu- 
lated to a sympathetic interest in the men 
who made the documents, a source book 
will be of small value to him. There is very 
little to criticise in Professor MacDonald’s 
compilation, barring a conspicuous absence 
of documents illustrative of the first steps in 
territorial expansion. Besides the Ordinance 
of 1787, which is printed, room should have 
been found for at least the Transylvania 
Compact and the Articles of the Cumberland 
Association, both of which have an important 
bearing on the history of the early West. 


Loui It is. difficult to see what 

awl advantage will accrue from 
de la ‘Vallitre the translation of M. Jules 
Lair’s biography of Louise de la Valliére,* 
maid of honor to the Duchesse d’Orléans, 
mistress of Louis XIV, and finally Carmelite 
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nun.. The story of her life is neither instruct- 
ive nor inspiring,.and as- told, by.M. Lair it 
is so burdened with unsavory detail and false 
sentiment as to make thoroughly unpleasant 
reading. Not even M. Lair, whose scholar- 
ship is ..unquestionable,, whatever. may ‘be 
said of his taste, can vindicate Louise de la 
Valliére in modern eyes ; and to devote even 
the leisure of six years, as he tells “us he has 
done, to the study of her “ affair” with King 
Louis, and her subsequent immolation in a 
eonvent—after she had been put “ out of the 
running,” as the translator gracefully phrases 
it, by Madame de Montespan—is surely a 
singular waste of time. With the exception 
of the two unhappy queens, Anne of Austria 
and Marie-Thérése, there is scarcely an at- 
tractive figure in the more than four hundred 
closely printed pages—the stage being occu- 
pied almost exclusively by ignoble nobles 
and delinquent dames. Practically the only 
good thing which may be said about the 
book is that it presents evidence tending to 
bear out the growing suspicion that the 
“ oreatness ” of Louis XIV was mainly the 
reflected splendor of the achievements of his 
Ministers. 
The reputation of Herzog’s 


The New 
of re- 


“ Real-encyklopadie”’ 
Schaff- Herzog ligious knowledge for Prot- 


estants was established in Germany half a 


centuryago. Fortwenty-five years Dr. Philip 
Schaff’s adaptation of it to the interests of 
English-speaking people has enjoyed a sim- 
ilar reputation among us.. Herzog’s work in 
a fresh edition by his coadjutor, Professor 
Hauck, is now nearly complete, and Schaff’s 
coadjutor, Professor Jackson, has just 
brought out this first volume’ cf an English 
edition based upon it. That it will be 
widely welcomed is certain. Professor Jack- 
son’s collaborators and editorial associates 
include Roman Catholics together with Prot- 
estants, and many names of world-wide 
reputation among scholars and specialists. 
While the work is in the general interest of 
liberal orthodoxy, and views all subjects 
involving differences of opinion from the 
evangelical standpoint, it aims at a scrupu- 
lously unprejudiced statement of opposing 
views. A typical case of this appears in the 
article on Abraham, maintaining him to be 
a historical personage. To this the Ameri- 
can translator appends a paragraph stating 


that “ the difficulties are too lightly treated,” 


pointing to two that have not been disposed 
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of, and to the one ground on which the case 
has to rest in fair judgment. In this just 
regard to divergent opinions articles sepa- 
rately representing opposing views are in 
some cases admitted. In such a spirit the 
editors aim to éxhibit the fruits of modern 
research. The enlargement of knowledge, 
and additions to the original design in the 
department of biography, and in fullness of 
detail, require the expansion of the work 
fourfold—from the three volumes of its first 
edition to twelve. For instance, twenty 
double-columned pages, nearly two of which 
are occupied with the bibliography, are 
given to Africa and the islands belonging to 
it. Here space is made for religious and 
missionary information in large detail. Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Austria,-are similarly 
treated. Among the important articles in 
this volume are Assyria and Babylonia, with 
thirty-two pages together, Apocrypha, Arch- 
itecture, Baptism, and Baptists, the last cov- 
ering twenty-four pages. Many articles like 
this one have a helpful conspectus of con- 
tents prefixed. Of illustrations, however, 
there is total but negligible absence. 


In a recent pastoral letter 
the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines, Primate of Belgium, warned his 
diocese against Modernism, and named the 
recently excommunicated ‘British ‘priest, 
Father Tyrrell, as its type and protagonist. 
That attack drew forth this crushing reply.' 
Pointing to the Greek and other Eastern 
churches as dissenters from Roman claims, 
and to such saints as Augustine, Bernard, 
and Thomas Aquinas as rejecting dogmas 
now imposed by authority, why, he asks, is 
the modernist anathemaiized for the like dis- 
sent, but as opposing the corrupt camarilla 
which “ exploits the papacy” for its selfish 
ends? The modernist, he says, ‘is a Catho- 
lic with a difference,” standing not only for’ 
the liberation of “the enslaved. intellect,” 
but even: more for “ the moral and religious 
sense violated by the cynically irreligious 
and self-interested opposition of the Vatican 
bureaucracy to all the best aspirations of 
civilized humanity.” The central weakness? 
of Vaticanism, in his view, is its “ untruth- 
fulness,” the spirit of * Machiavellian craft.”” 
Personally courteous to the Cardinal, this 
reply is a fine and manly specimen of British 
straight-hitting at the power that backs him. 
It concludes with a ringing affirmation of 
the modernist’s: impregnable standing’ in 
Catholic fellowship, quite in the tone ‘of’ 
Wyclif’s saying—“ none can be excommuni-' 
cate but be who excommunicates himself.” 
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